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THE FLIGHT 
OF A MOTH 




fllil»*CANIlULlEKARY 
NEW VORK. 




Newport, June 8tfa. 

NLY three days more and I sa3 ! Louise 
dear, can you believe it? It really 
sounds too good to be true, doesn't it? 
To think that I, who have scarcely been allowed 
to breathe, except the regulation so many times a 
minute — I who have been completely suppressed 
all my life — ^am now as free as air to do exactly 
as I please! I now know how a poor crawling 
worm must feel when he bursts the fetters of the 
cocoon and for the first time spreads his great, glit- 
tering butterfly wings. 

I told Lucy just now that I thought this simile 
suited me exactly. Of course she looked anxious 
at once and exclaimed reprovingly : **If you would 
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only be content to play around in the sunshine as 
a butterfly it would be all very well, but like a moth, 
you want to fly to unknown things in the darkness 
and burn yourself at every candle you can find." 

She is perfectly right, I do ! For if I burn my 
wings I shall have been very near the light and I 
would rather be a burnt moth than a crawling 
worm! 

Poor conscientious Lucy! Left while scarcely 
more than a child herself with the responsibility 
of a small hoyden like me, she certainly tried her 
best to do her full duty in bringing me up. So 
with Lucy in America, and Great- Aunt and the 
convent in France, I should never have dreamed 
that lips could utter other words than admonitions, 
reproofs and maxims, had it not been for the occa- 
sional coddlings of my dear old nurse, Kate. 

Oh, Louise, Louise ; I don't believe any one but 
you can imagine what it means to me to be free ! I 
hardly care what the consequences may be; all I 
know is that I have been held down by all the con- 
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ventionalities that can be conceived of on two con- 
tinents, and that if I am a moth, I cannot be too 
grateful to the fate that gave me my wings. If 
I am burnt to a crisp I shall at least have flown 
to my end, not crawled. 

If Lucy could read my thoughts she would have 
cause for anxiety ! Do you realize, Louise, that I 
was only seventeen when I tucked up my hair, let 
down my dresses, and, imagining myself the Prin- 
cess in a fairy tale, was married? 

And since then, you surely must have guessed 
what my life has been ! Many a time, when Jimmy 
was particularly domineering and impossible, I 
longed to go to you for advice and sympathy, but 
while he lived, I felt that I could not in loyalty 
talk about him, even to you. Besides, what good 
would it have done? I had to live my life as best I 
could. 

As I think of it now, it is really pitiful that the 
two persons who cared most for me caused all my 
unhappiness — ^Lucy, by her conscientious efforts 
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to bend my character into her rigid moral mould; 
Jimmy, through his desire to bend it to his still 
narrower worldly one. 

He had gone everywhere, done everything there 
was to do, and was tired of it all. Everything I 
liked he was intolerant of. His idea of woman's 
sphere — or hemisphere, rather — was much like 
the Emperor's "ArwcA^, kirche und kmder." He 
was everlastingly trying to get my lips glued 
into shape to say "prunes and prisms" until, as 
stone is worn away by constant dripping of water, 
my spirits gradually drooped under the incessant 
disapproval, and when he wrote me, as I was stop- 
ping with you, "Be very careful not to do any- 
thing that could be construed as *fast' because you 
bear my name," I felt like bolting with the first 
smiling and good-tempered Johnny that turned 
up. None turned up — it was sad, though true. I 
had not a single offer made me to bolt, so his honor 
was saved. 

But when the news of his fearful accident came, 
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then the first tenderness felt in five years welled up 
in my heart, and during the few days that he lived 
I would have given anything for the chance of 
trying to make things better. 

Perhaps it was my fault, perhaps it was his, but 
we each brought out the worst in the other. His 
intolerance made me reckless and hard; my heed- 
less, happy-go-lucky way aggravated and annoyed 
him. 

The Prench say that the ideal condition for a 
woman would be to be bom a widow; and that is 
nearly my case, as I am just now starting out 
upon what I feel to be a new life. And with my 
trunks half packed, and my black dresses changed 
to colored ones, I really feel as if my own self had 
changed with my clothes. 

As a last concession to Lucy, who does not want 
me to go to a hotel alone, even with Kate, I have 
taken an apartment in Paris, belonging to an 
eminently respectable lady in reduced circum- 
stances, who will attend to the running of it (and, 
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I suppose, keep an eye on me), at so much a week 
and no bother. What else I shall do I only know 
vaguely, but I shall see as much as I can of some 
of my French school friends and avoid as much 
as possible my French relations. 

But, Louise, I tell you whom I shall see ! Serge 
Orlof sky ! 

He has written me several times lately, to know 
if I am really going abroad, and asking where he 
can meet me. 

The only good time I ever had was on that 
yachting trip when he went with us. He was so 
clever and amusing that Jimmy was a paragon of 
amiabiUty during the whole trip. 

I wonder if he will be as fascinating as my 
memory of him! Isn't it strange, Louise, there 
certainly does seem to be a fate that spins our 
destiny ! 

Serge, with his high title and position, his utter 
disregard of anything but his own whim and incli- 
nation, is the personality which exactly fits in with 
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my present craving for amusement and excitement ; 
and, most enchanting of all, he has an absolute con- 
tempt for my arch-enemy, Mrs. Grundy! Won't 
it be fun to see that disagreeable old marplot van- 
quished by his mightiness Prince Serge Orlofsky, 
for the benefit of one who has hitherto been ground 
down by her maxims? 

Serge is a true philosopher ; lives for to-day, be- 
lieves in little, takes nothing seriously ; sips all the 
pleasures of life as they come, but never drinks 
deeply enough to taste the dregs. He says "life is 
a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those 
who feeL'* This is not only his theory, but his 
practice. What other woman has at her beck and 
call a veritable fairy prince ; one who is absolutely 
content with a loving friendship, not even wanting 
more? 

I feel as though the whole earth were spread out 
before me, just for my pleasure, and I have an 
idea that it is going to be glorious ! Think of it ! 
To be yoimg, free to go where I please, to do what 
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I please, to be responsible to no one but myself ! To 

have no one in the world with the power to say "I 

don't approve." They can say it, of course ; Mrs. 

Grundy and her whole flock can hop around and 

stir up as much dust as they like, but I shall be 

quite out of their reach. 

You know I always think aloud to you, and now 

that I have come as it were to the top of a hill, I 

like to look back a moment before running down 

the other side. I am sure it is because I have been 

so suppressed, so hushed up all my life, that I feel 

the wide earth is almost too small to hold me. I 

have promised faithfully to write you everything 

and you know I wUly so don't worry about what I 

am doing. This letter is to our correspondence 

what packing is to travelling. My past is packed 

and I am ready to start on the future. I will write 

on the steamer. 

Always devotedly, 

Grace. 
[ 8 ] 




CHAPTER II 

Oir BoAU> DmTBCHi.A)m. *R 

Second day out. •^ 

DniSE dear, I am off, and everything so 
far is going beautifully! But to be- 
ii^^jK f gin at the beginning : 

There was a horrible jam of car- 
riages crossing the ferry and on the steamship 
docks, and we were all wedged together lilte pieces 
of floating ice. Lucy drove me over, and gave me 
all the sisterly advice that she had forgotten, as 
well as repeating that which she had already given 
rae during the last week. I was absent-mindedly 
answering "yes" to all she said, when my attention 
was attracted to the most rakishly fascinating face 
that I have ever seen. The possessor of it was 
[ 9 ] 
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peering out of the window of a Waldorf cab, his 
head cocked impertinently sideways, and each 
crossways growing tuft of bristly hair seeming 
thrust out to telegraph additional messages to the 
little active, interested brain behind the alert eyes. 

"Now what sort of a person might you be?" his 
whole attitude asked me distinctly; and then after 
a moment he turned with equally interested 
scrutiny to a steward carrying somebody's luggage, 
and wondered what that might mean. "Oh, you 
dear^** I said aloud, "I wonder who you are? You 
are the most attractive yellow dog I have ever 
seen." 

"Grace, will you stop gazing at all the animals 
you see, and listen to what I am telling you?" 

"I am listening, Lucy ! I am to go and amuse 
myself by being ordered around by Great- Aunt, 
spend my days with Kate and a Baedeker studying 
the galleries, be home every night at seven, not 
forget to wear rubbers when it rains ^" 

"I do wish you would take things seriously an3 
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not be so silly/' sighed Lucy. "You are becoming 
more reckless all the time. Heaven only knows 
where your foolishness will lead you!" 

"There has to be one black sheep in every well- 
regulated family, Lucy, so you might as well stop 
worrying about this one." 

-f-I said good-by to her, though, with much more 
sympathy. Why is it that I always say silly things 
to her that I am sorry for afterwards? I really 
love her dearly, but I do wish she would let me 
alone! 

After I left her and was making my way up the 
gang plank, the jaunty head-on-one-side little 
Lrish terrier was trotting airily at the heels of a 
very tall, broad-shouldered, loose- jointed figure in 
a long gray ulster. By the time I reached the deck 
the long gray figure turned, and I recognized Lord 
Kirth, the Earl of Haworth's eldest son, who got 
the V.C. in India. 

I was very glad to see him again, and he too 
seemed delighted that I was going over. 
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"But the yellow one, where did you get him?" I 
exclaimed. 

"Why, that's Paddy!" he said, as though no 
further explanation could be necessary. "Paddy, 
say how do you do to Mrs. Trevis." 

Paddy turned his full attention to me for a 
minute, gave a little "wouf !" in obedience to his 
master, but his look said plainly, "Oh, pshaw! I 
have seen you before!" 

As we were talking, Mrs. Charlie Stone asked 
both Lord Kirth and me to sit at her table. She 
never noticed Paddy, but there was no detail about 
her that escaped his notice. 

It is unusually amusing on board, lots of people 
I know, and our table is very jolly. 

The most interesting to me are the Vicomte 
Villon and his bride. The bride can't speak 
French, but his English is very good, and he is 
continually making devoted and complimentary 
Kttle speeches to her, which seem to please her 
greatly. I can't quite make out whether he is an 
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adoring husband on his honeymoon, or whether it 
is haxvest-moon with him, as it is the usual inter- 
national match. She is the daughter of a Chicago 
butcher, very handsome, elaborately overdressed, 
and with a backing as rich as her clothes and her 
"R's.'' 

"You know Topper' gives me everything I want, 
and if I want to marry *Armong' that is my busi- 
ness. Chicago is good enough for him, but if I 
like Europe, he wants to have me shine in the top 
bunch of the nobiUty !" 

Fancy the dowager Vicomtesse with this "bull 
in her china shop'' of rare Sfevres and old China ! 

Their best man, de Rachette, is very voluble and 
polite, and talks the prjettiest conversation, in 
French as smooth and even as the notes of a violin. 
His hair is crimped by the barber and he is pow- 
dered like a woman, so he only comes on deck in 
good weather. 

The Cortland Peabodys and Count de Mathin- 
quien, who has been sketching in America, com- 
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plete the list. Mathinquien is an extraordinary 
person, and is himself a far greater caricature than 
his cartoons, with his grotesque attitudes, and his 
penetrating voice, with which he holds forth on 
big I and ME and no you at all. He works him- 
self up into a perfect ecstasy over his own wit, 
holds his sides over the point of his own stories, and 
lets the tears run down his cheeks over his own 
pathos. When he meets with great genius he says *' 
he must bow to the dust, so he probably kisses his 
own shoes before he puts them on his sacred feet. 
He is clever, but his wit is directed towards the 
unnatural and distorted, and no subject is too 
bizarre for his pen. He thinks he is a student 
of nature, yet he worships only its freaks — him- 
self. 

It was rough at first, and the boat seemed half 
empty, but it is filling rapidly with a wilted mass 
of humanity. I have an inexpressible desire to 
spray the row of bundled mummies with a rose 
sprinkler to see if it will not freshen them up a bit. 
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(I suppose they only wish I could.) It must be 
miserable to be seasick. Really, I feel rather 
brutal to be so well. You know how I love the 
water, and all the kinks go out of my temper and 
into my hair. I sleep like a baby and never miss 
a meal. That is saying a lot, as the meals are a 
trial which nothing short of an unfailing digestion 
and an inexhaustible patience could endure. We 
do nothing but have meals all day, and they make 
each one last as long as possible. They feed us 
on the Wagnerian principle — ^a motif for each 
course. The band strikes up, and soup rolls in to 
the overture from Faust. Fish is made to swim in 
to the "Blue Danube." The roast is coaxed in, in 
its turn, by "Viens Poupoule," etc., — a. course to a 
tune. If you miss the tune you miss the course, 
and you have no hope of soup if the band is play- 
ing "God Save the Queen" or "Die Wacht am 
Rhein," as those airs are inseparable from coffee 
and cigarettes. 

The trumpet's call is sounding now — ^and Lord 
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Kirth is pulling off my rugs for me to emerge and 
descend. 

Saturday. 

I wonder how many miles a day Lord Kirth 
walks ! It seems to me that no matter when I look 
up from my book or my writing, I can always see 
the long gray and little yellow figures pacing the 
deck. They passed just as I wrote this. Lord 
Kirth walks with that long easy gait that appar- 
ently uses no effort, and fairly demolishes ground. 
Rather different from the way he used to go about 
on crutches the time he and I stopped at the Bev- 
erlys three years ago. Then he was white and ill 
and home on sick leave, and now he is the picture 
of health and brown from two years travelling. He 
is on his way home after having been around the 
world seeing all he could see, like Rikki Tikki the 
mongoose, and If there was anything he missed, I 
am sure Paddy saw it for him. He has been 
through Arabia, Persia, Thibet and China, then to 
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Arizona to see a mine of which he is part owner; 
and he was so fascinated with the wild ranch life 
that he stayed and played cowboy for six months. 
He grows intensely enthusiastic when he is inter- 
ested, and he has talked to me for hours about his 
trip, especially the life out West. How healthy 
and free and natural an existence it was — rough, 
crude, comfortless of course, but it was living in 
the heart of nature and her people. 

I forgot you don't know what he is like — do you? 
Except that he is very tall and very nice. Those 
are really the chief things about him, but as you 
adore details, here they are. He is not particularly 
good-looking, but he has as good a figure as I have 
ever seen, and an air of distinction that makes most 
people look at him twice. His eyes are his most 
noticeable feature; not that they are particularly 
beautiful, but they make the strongest impression 
in remembering him. Whoever invented the story 
about the power of human eyes over wild animals 
must have had Lord Kirth's in mind. They always 
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look straight at one, even more, they look straight 
through one! It would be almost impossible to 
evade their questioning. I am sure Paddy thinks 
so too, he does not even try. Clever little rogue 
that he is ! 

This morning Lord Bobby was talking to me for 
a long time (by Lord Bobby I mean Lord Kirth, 
for although it is of course not his title, it is the 
nickname by which he is best known to his friends), 
and Paddy, deciding that he was not going to be 
exercised any more for the present, turned his 
inquisitive nose in other directions. A few chairs 
away a kind-hearted German passenger was having 
breakfast on deck. Sausages! Paddy cocked his 
ears, two little jerked sniffs of his twitchy black 
nose and then, with all his company blandishments, 
down the deck went he ! 

Would he beg, or bark or whine, I wondered, 
keenly interested. Oh, dear, no, not he ! He went 
very near, but he went past, and then he sauntered 
back again. Only his twitchy little nose betrayed 
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the interest he felt. When he was opposite the 
coveted dish for the second time, he came very near 
and his bright little face distinctly wished the Gkr- 
man passenger "The top of the morning." 

If Paddy should suddenly talk it would in no 
way surprise me — ^the real wonder is that he does 
not. And what a brogue it would be ! For if ever 
there was a gay devil-may-care Irish spirit with all 
the wiliest and most subtle depths under an appar- 
ent ingenuousness, it is in this same Paddy, whose 
heart is as big as his wiry little body, and every bit 
of it in the keeping of his master. Outside of Lord 
Bobby his conduct to the human race is that of a 
perfectly unprincipled scamp. 

But to go back to the sausages. Paddy tried all 
the cajolery in his category and paid all the com- 
pliments of the season. The kind-hearted passen- 
ger offered a piece of sausage. Paddy swaggered 
up and took it with the air of one conferring a 
favor and then trotted back to his master. His 
manner was victorious and said plainly, "Did you 
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see that now? The way I blarneyed the pas- 
senger?" 

^*Paddy, you vagabond, what have you been up 
to now? — ^Yes, you have — don't look so imposed 
upon !" (His ears had drooped and his whole atti- 
tude expressed dejection.) "Don't you know you 
must not pretend what you don't mean? And go 
talk pretty things that you don't think?" (Paddy 
made a soft lapping movement of the tongue.) 
**Yes, I know it is your Irish blarneying way, you 
rogue. It's bom in your blood you say?" Lord 
Bobby shook the dog's head about between his 
hands and with a pat let it go again. Paddy 
sneezed, wagged his apology of a tail, and went to 
sleep. 

A little later the German passenger passed. 
"Dat's a bright little animal you have there. Fd 
rather have a smart common yellow dog like that 
den all die fancy-breed stupid kinds." 

Poor Paddy ! 

The Chicago Vicomtesse came on deck, very 
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much upset because her husband was continually 
being led into the poker games through de 
Rachette. De Rachette only lives to gamble. For 
any stakes, on anything, at any time. 

"Ah, Monte Carlo !" and he kisses his finger tips, 
"I do but exist until I return there once more. ' 
Every winter I go, and the rest of the year I wait 
until I can go again." 

"Come, Armand, my friend," one can hear him 
say at almost any hour of the day, "we will get 
some of these Americans to play their delightful 
poker game, yes?" and linking his arm in that of 
the Vicomte he drags him off. 

The bride watched them disappear into the 
smoking room, resentment in every feature. 

"I think he ought to be run in! The way he 
leads off my husband is outrageous ! ^Armong' is so 
obliging, he never refuses him anything." 

"Not if it is a question between M. de Rachette 
and you?" asked Lord Bobby. 

The bride flushed with a happy little self -con- 
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sciousness as she answered: "Then I win, I 'spose! 
You know I get cross because de Rachette wants 
Armong to play all the time, and I hate to make 
myself disagreeable by objecting, because I am 
awfully lucky to have such a husband. There was 
a man at home that Popper wanted me to marry. 
Popper thinks he is very smart and will make his 
way in the world. I liked him, too, until I met 
Armong, and then, somehow, the Chicago young 
man looked all hands and feet. Armong is so 
elegant, and thinks of such beautiful things to say. 
I don't want to settle down in America, only seeing 
my husband when he comes home tired for dinner, 
and then hearing him talk about nothing but hogs 
and wheat. I am crazy about books and learning, 
and I think it will be just grand to walk through 
baronial halls with Armong and hear improving 
conversations about literature and art. But, oh 
dear!" She hesitated and looked appealingly at 
Lord Bobby. "How am I ever to learn enough to 
keep my end up? I have read Ruskin's ^Modern 
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• 

Painters' and *Stones of Venice' and Carlyle's 
^Revolution,' — ^now what would you advise next?" 

**Well— er — ^I don't know exactly," said Lord 
Kirth, ^^I should think it would be most important 
to speak languages." 

"Oh, Armong gives me French lessons every day, 
and I write regular exercises — ^that reminds me, I 
haven't written to Popper yet ! Dear old Popper ! 
I guess ril go do it now." And off she went. 

"She is an awfully nice woman," remarked Lord 
Bobby. "I like her." 

Her idea that European society is a sort of 
recitation room for classes in art and literature has 
made quite an impression on me. I wonder how 
she will look at things when she finds out what they 
really are. I should like to see her at a big French 
house-party ; it would be very interesting — a little 
sad perhaps. I am afraid she is going to have a 
pretty hard path to climb, and that the baronial 
halls of her dreams will be very frigid. 

It will be a difficult assimilation, this new bride 
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with the old family. Jeanne de la Tour comes 
before my mind (she is Armand's cousin). I can't 
imagine a greater contrast than this Chicago girl 
and the French woman. Jeanne has too sweet a 
nature ever to let the bride feel the difference, but 
the other relations may not be so forbearing. 

I really wish I knew how to help her, not because 
I like her particularly, but because we are both 
Americans, and I hate to see a fellow country- 
woman snubbed. 

Still, as I said. Lord Bobby likes her, very decid- 
edly, and if he does, probably others will too. 

As for him, he is the most charming man I have 
ever met (except Serge, perhaps). Each day he 
has spent a little longer time sitting or walking 
with me, and the hours have flown. 

I wish you were here ; he is just the sort of man 
you would like. The Chicago Vicomtesse says 
**He is all wool and a yard wide." I think she 
describes him perfectly. 
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Mondaj. 

To-day it is very rough and wet and raw. I will 
only write a few lines, as my fingers get so stiff. 
It is a good thing that I am such a good sailor, for 
poor Kate is utterly miserable. I was really fright- 
ened about her last night ; I did not know any one 
could be so sick. And yet do you know she was 
perfectly determined to try to wait on me ! I had 
to actually threaten to send her away, before she 
would give up and be taken care of instead. Such 
a lot of invalids as I have on my hands! Poor 
little Paddy is on my lap now. That is one reason 
why I don't want to go below. I am so pleased to 
have him here, as his familiarity is principally con- 
fined to his expression, and he never allows of any 
intimacy with any one but his master. He looked 
so dejected when Lord Bobby's servant brought 
him on deck a little while ago, that I hardly recog- 
nized him. He tried to look jaunty when he saw 
me, but he only succeeded in looking even more 
pathetic. 
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I thought he must be getting seasick, so I got 
him a dose of soda mint. And then he gratefully 
curled up in my lap under the rug, and here 
he is. 



Lord Bobby interrupted me here, and has been 
sitting in the next steamer chair for a long time. 
Paddy promptly deserted me to curl up under his 
master's rug instead. I would not like him if he 
hadn't. 

Wednesday* 

I certainly do like Lord Kirth. I believe in him! 
He inspires me with more confidence than any one 
I have ever known, although, for myself, I rebel at 
his serious views of life — of what people ought to 
be and do. He is perfectly unconscious of his own 
ego — ^he never feels his own superiority, and he 
never preaches. He has the broad-mindedness, 
tolerance, sympathy and complete understanding 
characteristic of big natures. He never asks yoa 
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why you do this or say that — ^he knows, and 
you know he knows, and that is the flower of con- 
geniality. 

Yesterday we sat way out in the bow by our- 
selves, the whole afternoon, and talked of our ideas 
and plans (love and marriage — of course). He 
has the exalted idea of marriage of one who has 
never tried it, and even the word "wife" in his mind 
has a halo around it. 

"What is it that you want to do?" he asked me. 
"And what are all these things you seem to rebel 
against?" 

"I don't want anything in particular," I 
answered, "except to have a good time. Youth 
does not last long, end when I am old I want to 
have a ^past' worth living in. You see," I said 
flippantly, "I want to be busy in the present, 
making a past for the future. The only thing I 
rebel against is marriage. Of course I realize the 
institution of marriage is excellent for the domestic 
breed of women, those who are interested in making 
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yesterday's roast into hash, and seeing that 
Mary-Jane has cleaned down the back stairs on 
Friday." 

Lord Bobby sat puffing his inevitable cigarette) 
and his eyes twinkled a little. 

**I'm not interested in the least in these things,** 
1 continued; "domestic details bore me. My only 
domestic instinct is that I love new-bom things — 
a puppy, or a baby, anything helpless and brand 
new — ^but the responsibility of bringing a soul into 
the world would terrify me. For nothing on this 
earth would I marry again! I don't even want 
any one to fall in love with me — ^not seriously. A 
man in love is the most stupid bore on earth. To be 
interested in a person, makes one appear at one',« 
very best and brightest, but love dulls everything 
except egotism and jealousy !" 

"Bad as all that? But we are pessimistic to- 
day !" he said, between tightened lips as he lighted 
another cigarette. "You hate marriage, that's 
<m^,** and he counted off on his fingers; "and love 
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that's two — ^and what else?'' He waited, holding 
up his third finger. 

"I hate the word *duty,' " I continued vehe- 
mently, "and the warning to be careful of what 
people might think is like a red rag to a bull. I 
don't care a rap what Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith 
has to say, if I know that I am all right myself. 
Look around on all sides — ^people in English, 
French, and even some in American society, stop 
at nothing, as long as they are not found out. 
That is, there may be all the scandal you like, so 
long as it is not discovered." I stopped for breath. 
"My motto is, never mind what you appear to do 
if you are all right — *To thine own self be true, 
and it must follow as the night the day' — " 

"But, my dear friend," he interrupted, "that is 
just the point! You are not true to yourself when 
you put yourself in a position that could be ques- 
tioned. Theoretically you are right; it ought to 
be possible for a woman to live the independent life 
a man lives, without the odiimi that would attach 
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itself to her, but practically, it is impossible. 
Women are like gardenias; to keep their perfect 
beauty, they must not be touched. Men are like 
hardy thistles; in an encounter, they are apt to 
wound their opponent without the slightest damage 
to themselves. You may despise conventionality, 
but you cannot escape it. You are of the world, 
and you must conform to the conditions of the 
position in which you belong. The eleventh com- 
mandment, ^Thou shalt not be found out,' is despi- 
cable — ^I agree with you — but nevertheless It is the 
one thing you cannot get away from. You have 
to avoid the appearance of doing questionable 
things even if you are absolutely innocent, because 
the world has not time to judge by anything but 
appearances," 

"Listen to me," I said. "You know me only 
fairly well — ^and yet you would believe in me, 
wouldn't you? Well, then, so would all those who 
know me and are fond of me ; and what difference 
does it make what those think who don't know me? 
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The world In general does not think at all, or else 
hopes for the worst.'' 

He smiled at me in a way that somehow made me 
feel as though I were about two years old, and he 
said : "Don't pretend to be what you are not. In 
the first place it is silly, in the second it is unworthy 
of the reed you !" 

A little while later he looked at me intently for 
a few minutes and asked seriously : "Can't you, with 
your imagination and temperament, appreciate 
what it might be to be really in love?" 

"Yes," I answered ; "the trouble is that I imagine 
it so vividly I have no hope of the realization. 
Rodin's statue of *The Kiss' — as I interpret it — 
is my idea of love. Those two locked in each 
other's arms, out on a rock in the middle of the 
ocean — ^his muscles strained in keeping his foot on 
the slippery stone. They are marooned, cold, wet, 
uncomfortable — and they don't even know it !" 

The setting sun was glowing over and under 
great chains of clouds, giving the effect of coun- 
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tries and cities of gold and light stretching out 
over space unmeasurable. 

We sat for some time in silence, and my thoughts 
strayed far into the golden cities. Finally, I said, 
in a very low voice as much to myself as to my 
companion : 

"I more than half believe that when a soul is 
created, its mate is created at the same time. Some- 
where in space is the perfect complement of each 
being, mentally and physically. And when the 
great end is accomplished, to the fulfilment of which 
we owe our creation, then maybe we shall be 
united to our other selves. There are, perhaps, 
some rare fortunates who have met their true 
mates on this little Earth, but for most of 
us there is no such love as that outside our imagi- 
nation." 

"You are quite sure you have never seen any one 
who could possibly be your perfect mate?" he asked 
me searchingly and slowly. 

Tery sure," I answered sadly, "since I hate 
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marriage. If I knew what it was to be *in love' I 
wouldn't feel as I do, would I?'' 

He looked away from me and out on the horizon 
and the dying day. His voice was a little un- 
steady and his eyes seemed deeper and behind a 
veil. 

"I wonder," he said, "if one could bear the hap- 
piness of living the life that is idealized from, one's 
imagination and heart? It's better to put it aside, 
and to take up the dull task assigned, for, after all, 
if such had been meant for us, it might have been 
given; as it was denied, we are probably not fit 
for it." 

For some time I sat and gazed at the setting sun. 
I must have been carried away by the mental 
pictures we had been painting. If I am going to 
get choky over my own imaginings, I shall be as 
bad as Mathinquien. 

We were so quiet, Paddy evidently thought some- 
thing must be wrong. Both yellow front paws 
went up on the gray shoulder and the little black 
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nose rubbed itself tenderly against the cheek of the 
master. 

"You are right, Paddy old boy, the love of a true 
Irish heart like yours is perhaps all a man ought 
to need." 

At this moment, Mrs. Peabody came up very 
much excited over the preparations for the Cap- 
tain's dinner. 

"Lots of people have on low dresses; do come, 
Grace, and look at them." 

Time for dinner — and I went to change my 
blouse. 

Saturday. 

We land now in a little while, so I must end this 
volume. Most of the people I know got off at 
Plymouth, where we arrived at dawn. This morn- 
ing Lord Bobby sent me a note of good-by — or 
rather two notes. The first was from Paddy, thank- 
ing the kind lady who had befriended him in his 
misery, and was signed with an inky paw mark. 
In the second. Lord Bobby hoped I would have a 
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glorious time and find my freedom "one glad sweet 
song,*' but that if I ever needed a friend, to remem- 
ber that he would always be ready to help me in any 
way in his power. It was dear of him and just like 
him, but why, I wonder, did he think of my needing 
help! It is probably only his way of writing a 
**nice note.*' What do you think? 

Always lovingly, 

G&ACE. 
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CHAPTER III 

Hotel VE)m6ui. Thursday, June IBth. 

I OUISE DEAR: Such an esperience: I 

wanted excitement- — I got it ! Don't 

^Bp* write me at the apartment that sounded 

BQ nice and comfortable, as I am down 

at the Venddme. But to go back to my arrival. 

The ride from Cherbourg was the worst trip I 
have ever taken. We landed at twelve and went 
aboard the train. Then they shunted us off on a 
side track, and there we stayed until six, and we got 
to Paris at 2 ;30 A.M. By the time my luggage 
had been put outside, and myself inside an onmibut, 
it was 3:30, and we rattled off over the deserted 
streets in the cold gray light of early dawn. I 
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wondered if this dead ghastly city could really be 
Paris. The horses' hoofs clumped over the reso- 
nant wooden pavements and the solitary sounds 
echoed back from the street walls. Not a sign of 
life did we meet ; not even a street lamp was awake ! 

We drew up finally before the prepossessing 
fa9ade of a typical French apartment house. Its 
cream-colored eyelids were all drawn down and the 
iron grilled doorway was locked. 

The "cocher** pulled the bell, — ^no answer. 
Again. No answer. Again, — and behind the iron 
tracery appeared a half -asleep, and less than half- 
dressed concierge, carrying a candle. 

In answer to my inquiry for Mme. Charlier, he 
opened the grille. We drove into the passage 
which leads to the courtyard, and without a word 
he helped the driver unload my boxes. After which 
he made not the slightest move to show me the way. 
He just blinked at me over his flickering candle, 
while the shadows playing on his features looked 
as though he were making faces. I stood by the 
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glass door leading to the main stair hall, and finally 
said quite sharply : "Well ! Are you not going to 
open?" 

"She is not of the front one, come this way," he 

answered, and shuffled off across the courtyard, at 

. the back of which loomed a second building; a 

great black pile in the vague light, while out of the 

angles and comers darted spooky shadows. 

He put us in a lift ; a slow automatic affair that 
groaned ("chi-click** before it reached a story and 
"chi-clun-ng" after it passed one). I looked up to 
see where the remorseless iron box was taking 
us, and I grabbed Kate's arm in terror at the 
sight. 

Way up in the darkness gleamed a single light, 
and in that light was framed a mass of tousled hair 
and a fiendish grin, a maniac's head. What could 
all this horror mean? Clearly we had got in a 
lunatic asylum. The concierge certainly seemed 
stupid — ^he must be mad ; and here we were making 
straight for the very floor on which "Bedlam Jane" 
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was waiting for us! "Chi-kick-ctchwang !" and I 
was on the landing ! 

"Bedlam Jane" was a little woman ; at any rate, 
Kate and I could easily manage her before the 
keeper came, if no more got loose. But her looks 
were enough to frighten anybody; her hair, half 
of which was piled on her head and the other half 
streaming about in every direction, was gray for 
two inches next her scalp and then melted into 
canary yellow. Her eyes were great smudges, and 
the powder had been laid on so thick that it had 
dusted off like a cape over the shoulders of her 
black dress. 

She washed her hands in the air, screwed her face 
into an ingratiating smile, and drawled in a 
voice she might have used in coaxing a pet ani- 
mal: 

"It is Madame Trevis? But — ^how you are beau- 
tiful — ^how you are young — ^I expected a lady more 
respectable! But you are hungry?" Whereupon 
she showed me into her salon. 
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A little table lighted by old candelabra was 
attractively set with the inevitable chicken and 
salad, bread and claret. 

In the better light I looked my hostess over 
again. The make-up was simply plastered on, and 
she had evidently rubbed her eyes to keep awake, 
which gave them their smudgy look. But she spoke 
with the smooth even rhythm and throaty R of 
the Parisian, which always delights me. Also she 
did not seem crazy. Her awful appearance was 
after all only a pathetic attempt on the part of an 
old mutton to appear lamb-fashion. 

I ate a little chicken and then asked her to show 
me my apartment. As I spoke, she put her fin- 
ger on her lips. 

"Softly please,** she said, *H:here are young girls 
sleeping here." 

Across the outer hall she opened the door into 
another apartment. Here was my salon — ^my 
maid's room next — but here — ! "What are all 
these things in my bath room?'* 
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"Ah, those — ^those must be the clothes of Signor 
A — • He has evidently taken his bath." 

"Evidently !" I said. "But I don't want him in 
my tub ! And where does this door go?" 

Monsieur Vn-tel is on this side of you, Mormeur 
Vn-autre is on the other side; so you see you need 
not feel lonely. If there is anything I can do for 
you, I am entirely at your disposition." And she 
left me. 

I looked at Kate. She had understood no word 
of Mme. Charlier's conversation, but her face was 
such a picture of fright, indignation and woe that 
the tears went back in my head again and the lumps 
melted out of my throat. I actually laughed. "Get 
me to bed, Kate, I am tired. We will go away from 
here to-morrow." 

When I awoke it was past noon. Kate brought 
me a tray nicely set, and as I sat up in an old-fash- 
ioned bed, with a really delicious cup of coffee and 
fresh country eggs, I wondered how much of the 
last night's horror was real and how much imagi- 
nary. [ *1 ] 
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The room was very comfortable, with bright 
chintz hangings, and the windows opened on a bal- 
cony overlooking a lovely garden. This was not so 
bad, if the salon was pretty — ^but when I saw it! 
As French taste is the most refined and beautiful, so 
is French vulgarity the most extreme. The poor 
little room, with its pale insignificant wall paper 
and delicate, frail Louis XVI. mouldings, was 
loaded down to its utmost capacity with great gilt 
lumps of furniture, until it was fairly groaning 
with acute indigestion. I felt as though I had 
been swallowing lumps of butter myself, to look 
at it. 

Oh, why did I ever come to this place? And how 
was I to get away? I had taken it for three weeks, 
and I have a horror of the French law. I won- 
dered if any one would make me stay. Also I hated 
to hurt "Bedlam Jane's" feelings. Kate said she 
was evidently a kind old soul, and had been fussing 
about all the morning to see what she could do to 
make me comfortable. But a rear apartment house 
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# 

and aXL the queer impressions of the night before ! I 
really cotdd not stay ! 

I was just dressed when the bonne announced 
that dejeuner was served in the dining-room. 

"Oh, have I a dining-room? Which way?'' In 
Mme. Charlier's apartment! — ^I did not like that 
idea, and I thought that if I should stay, I would 
much prefer not crossing the dividing hall. The 
maid opened a door, and I found myself standing 
before a long table with a strange collection of six- 
teen or twenty people. Mme. Charlier was presid- 
ing, and motioned to an empty place as mine. I 
was so dimibf oimded I stood like an idiot and then 
sat down, without a word and stared at my lap. 
The kind-hearted (or villainous) hostess presented 
each person to me. If the circumstances had been 
different — ^if I .had voluntarily — for the sake of 
"local color" — chosen to go and take a meal of that 
kind, it might have amused me ; but with the doubt 
as to how I could get away, my sense of humor 
entirely forsook me, and I was frightened — ^as one 
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would be if one were spoken to by some one in the 
street. On my right was a greasy-looking Italian, 
smelling of cheap perfume and cheaper tobacco. 
He actually ogled me and made odious and face- 
tious remarks. On my other side was a vulgar 
woman, with three girls of uncertain age strung 
out beside her. Two Frenchmen sat opposite me; 
one a puffy-faced, three-chinned, three hundred 
pound creature; and the other — ^by far the most 
passable person at the table — ^was evidently a pho- 
tographer. Two French soubrettes, one quite 
pretty, and some nondescript creatures filled up the 
rest of the table. I thought of Alice in Wonder- 
land when she found herself on the edge of the pool 
of tears, with the queer party of birds, and I would 
have been glad to change places with her. Any 
kind of animals would be better than these 
humans. 

If I could have gone into the kitchen and break- 
fasted with the bonne! Or even with the grooms in 
the stable! But this staring, impertinent, aggres- 
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sive crowd of the middle class, with their vulgar 
self-complacency and patronizing familiarity ! My 
cheeks burned, and my fingers were so cold I could 
hardly manage my knife and fork. They plied me 
with questions. The woman on my left asked when 
I left the "States.'' 

**The Madame keeps such an elegant house," she 
gushed. "This is the very swellest part of the City, 
and isn't the food lovely? Was you ever here 
before? You seem kind of strange — ^but it is really 
homey here at Madame's, and we'll show you round. 
There's nothing about Paris I don't know — ^I 
done it all up the first week I come." I did not say 
anything, and she kept on. "How do you fix your 
hair like that? Do you crimp it? Is that the 
natural color? That is a tasty dress you have on. 
My great friend Mrs. Simson from New York — 
do you know Mrs. Simson? You don't? I 
thought you would; she moves in the swellest 
society. Well, Mrs. Simson is just an elegant 
dresser," 
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When she could get no response beyond an occa- 
sional "yes" or "no" she gave up talking to me and 
talked at me, instead. Her eyes were riveted on my 
fingers. "It is wonderful," she remarked, sniffing 
the air, "how they do make imitation jewelry now- 
adays. If you ain't a sharp judge, you'd be fooled 
like as not." 

I got up suddenly and left the table. I hated 
myself for a snob as much as they possibly could 
have hated me, but to stay a second longer in that 
company was more than I could stand. One thing 
was certain, I was going away at once. How to do 
it with the least friction — ^that was the question! 
I put on my hat and decided to go down and see if 
I could get rooms at the Vendome. As I was leav- 
ing my room I met Mme. Charlier, who handed me 
a letter with a great deal of manner; no doubt on 
account of the coronet on the back. 

I don't know wliy, but I felt instinctively that 
this would be in some way a deliverance, and it was 
genuine inspiration that prompted my exclama- 
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lion: "Ah, from my Aunt! I was very anxious 
about her!" 

The letter was in reality from Count Tymiz — 
telling me that he had arrived at the Elys^e Palace 
Hotel and was waiting to know when I would 
receive him. He begged that I would consider him 
entirely at my service ; and "Agreed** all the usual 
"salutations.'* 

I drove to the Vendome and found to my delight 
that the apartment we always used to have wcus 
vacant. Then I sent a commissaire up to Tymiz, 
asking him to come as soon as possible to "help me 
out of a difficulty," to show no surprise at anything 
and to agree with everything I might say. 

Then I went home and unfolded my scheme to 
Kate. "You see, Kate, I am pretending this is a 
letter from Aunt Mary" (I had an Aunt who mar- 
ried a German and who died when I was tiny — 
but I invested the imaginary one with the real one's 
personality). "And Aunt Mary is very much wor- 
ried over my being here alone, and is coming to 
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Paris at once. She is to arrive at the Vendome and 
will insist that I go and stop with her there. (Be- 
cause, Kate, we must get out of this place.) Count 
Tymiz is her son — ^therefore my cousin — ^I expect 
him to fetch me any moment." I had no time to go 
into any further details, as I was interrupted by a 
friendly visit from my well-meaning and would-be- 
sociable landlady. 

I was on pins and needles with excitement. I 
expected the genuine Tymiz and pseudo-cousin any 
moment, and was wondering how I was to carry out 
this pet project of my imagination if my "dear 
cousin" appeared and clicked his heels together, 
kissed my hand with utmost formality, and called 
me "Madame." 

I heard the elevator "chi-kick-ctching." He 
was there ! How could I change his manner ! Kate 
opened the door and I rushed at him so suddenly he 
hadn't time to breathe; with both hands out- 
stretched I fairly screamed, "Ah, there thou art! 
My dear cousin !" 
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I must say he was a dear. He stood and shook 
my hands hard, and remained gasping and per- 
fectly speechless, while his eyes looked at me in 
dumb questioning amazement. Louise, my dear, it 
was too funny! I could hardly keep my face 
straight. The first impression of that house 
seemed to be of a lunatic asylum, and surely he 
thought me crazy. Mme. Charlier relieved the 
strain by going away, and I explained my position 
and plan of escape. He was certainly awfully nice 
about it — ^the way he let me take his mother's name 
in vain. He went with me to tell Mme. Charlier 
the sad, sad tale. 

I put on my most naive baby-stare and used the 
most pathetic voice I could assume. 

**I was so sorry — ^but what could I do about it ! 
You see, *Aunt' has lived so long abroad, she does 
not look at things the way we do! She is very 
European in her views about women, and she thinks 
it is dreadful that I should be in Paris without a 
proper chaperone! And she has come all the way 
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from Vienna to look after me ! It was stLch a pity ! 
Mme. Charlier was so kind, so attentive ! But Aunt 
insisted on my joining her — ^no, she could not very 
well come here (in my imagination I tried to pic- 
ture the Countess Tymiz at the lunch table), 
because she is quite an invalid, and always takes 
the same rooms at the Vendome. I have talked it all 
over with my cousin — ^**thou knowest, Otto, it gives 
me much pain to leave when Madame is so amiable 
— ^but Aunt has sent thee for me, and of course I 
must go." 

So then he took up the thread and said he was 
very sorry. Madame was most kind, but that his 
cousin must leave with him. Then Madame paid 
me all sorts of compliments in return ; said that her 
house had never had any one so charming and 
elegant, in fact of "the world," etc. I felt sorry 
to think of what a trick I was playing, and yet 
my real reason for the whole fabrication (though 
perhaps I adored giving loose rein to my imagina- 
tion) was simply to avoid hurting her feelings, 
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which I certainly would have done if I said I was 
leaving because she kept a boarding house of ques- 
tionable boarders, and that I was so out of place I 
could not stand it even for a few days. I have 
always felt, Toujours la politessey jamais la verite, 
might be the motto of the French people. This 
time I tried it myself — ^with great success. 

We parted most amiably. She told me that she 
would always remember with great joy the few 
hours that such a distinguished relative of the nobil- 
ity had spent beneath her roof. 

As for me, I am so glad to be here in the little 
salon I am used to, and to feel myself in my own 
surroundings that I am perfectly happy. There 
is just one thing I want to know. Where on earth 
did Lucy ever hear of such a place? Please don't 
tell her, as I want to break the news myself verbally 
so I can watch her expression. I would not miss it 
for worlds. I hardly expected such a disagreeable 
beginning, but everything is coming out beauti- 
fully now. Daisy and George are at the Ritz, 
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around the corner; and they and Tymiz and I 
dined together to-night ; but as I was tired, we went 
nowhere afterwards and I came back early. I 
meant to go to bed at once, and here it is nearly one 
o'clock, and I am scribbling my beauty sleep away 
to you. But now I miist to bed. Good-night, dear. 

Grace. 

P.S. — ^My only trouble is Tymiz — ^he thinks he 
is stUl my cousin. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HoTZL Vbhd&me, Pakis, June >£tb. 
ELL you walk into my parlor? Said 
the spider to the fly." Louise dear, 
the original spider was a French 
dressmaker, and the fly an American womwi. Just 
why the spider web is supposed to he a haven of 
delight is something I can never understand. I 
always come out of their clutches exhausted by 
the struggle of my own personality against the 
meshes of flattery and "le dernier cri" of 
fashion. 

You sit for hours while the fifty models are pa- 
raded before you, until your mind becomes a perfect 
kaleidoscope; and, in your dazed condition, you 
choose as "perfectly sweet" dresses that you would 
have thought hideous two hours before. 
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But the choosing is the best part of it. The 
fittings are awful! You come again and again. 
The ^^vendeusey"^ Mile. Berthe, greets you smilingly 
and escorts you into a band-box of a sitting-room ; 
takes your dress off — ^and then leaves you. You 
wait a few moments in faith and patience ; and then 
put your head out of the door to plead with another 
^^vendeuse** you see passing to send your fittings. 
The answer to this is that vendeuse No. 2 shrieks 
at the top of her voice, "Mile. Berthe! Madame 
impatients herself I" Mile. Berthe takes up the * 
echo, and screams back : "Am I not waiting ? For 
the fitter?'* And then the fitter's voice breaks in: 
**How can I be in two places at once? I 
have four fittings here!" Mile. Berthe stands 
in your doorway. "I have it on my card. 
Madame was to be fitted at 11 o'clock." "Not 
at all," screams another voice; "that is Mme. 
Brown's time." And they all yell and chat- 
ter together until it becomes pandemonium let 
loose. 
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Finally it subsides. Mile. Berthe comes in to 
calm you. "They will be here in one moment. Ah^ 
que Madame a wne jolie taiUel Where does 
Madame buy her corsets? Is it possible they can 
make like that in America? But anything would 
be beautiful on Madame's figure. Madame is so 
elSgantel" etc., and so it goes on. Every time you 
suggest that they hurry your fitting, pandemonium 
breaks out. They just scream out their sentences, 
like parrots on their perches. Finally the fitter 
comes, and the subject of Madame's beautiful 
"figure" and **corsets'' is all gone over as a duet. I 
suppose "Madame's" cue is to smile and be pleased, 
but I was exceedingly cross this morning, and when 
they started in on ^^qtie Madame a une jolie** — ^I 
broke in on them. "Oh, that ! I know it perfectly 
well, I have the most beautiful figure that ever was 
or will be!" I am sure they both swallowed 
pins in their astonishment. When I left, a buxom 
matron who was made like a string of globes suc- 
ceeded to my fitting room. I suppose in fifteen min- 
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utes the "corset and figure" duet would be reeled off 
for her benefit. 

As I went through the salesroom on my way out, 
I saw the Chicago Vicomtesse surrounded by moun- 
tainous piles of models, and she was apparently 
ordering everything in the shop. 

**0h, hello, Mrs. Trevis ! How awr-r you? Arm't 
the gowns here just too stunning for any- 
thing?'' 

"They have lovely things," I said ; but I did not 
care in the least to talk about dresses. I wanted to 
know what she thought of the French people she 
had met, especially the women. 

She seemed to be principally impressed by the 
plainness of their clothes. 

**I always thought Countesses and people like 
that, especially French ones, dressed so elegantly 
that they made the fashion papers look like thirty 
cents." 

"And don't you think they do?" I asked, very 
much interested. 
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"Good gracious no! Why most of them dress 
so that you would never notice them twice." 

In answer to my questions of how she liked her 
new relations-in-law, she told me with great cheer- 
fulness and delicious frankness: "This joining a 
foreign family is not all it is cracked up to be, 
and I must say that somehow I have not got the 
hang of things yet. These people kind of worry 
me, I can't tell where I stand. They are awfully 
polite and all that, but they don't make me feel a 
bit at home, or as if I should ever get to know them. 
I have a horrid feeling — of being up for exhibition, 
— as though they were taking notes of every- 
thing I do or say. As for Armong's mother, she 
scares me stiff! There is nothing I can put my 
fingers on either, as she is perfectly lovely, but I 
somehow feel as if I were standing outside of a 
house of which the blinds are all pulled down, and 
I can't get an idea of what it is like inside." 

Fortunately for her, most of her new relations 
speak very little English and have no idea of the 
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quality of hers. However, even if they could un- 
derstand her slang, perhaps it would not matter, as 
they would consider it simply another evidence (like 
her clothes) of American barbarianism. 

We are suspiciously the same to them. If we 
are everything we ought to be, and they can find 
no fault, they think to themselves: "That is all 
very well for to-day but she may break out at any 
moment." They are always on the quirvive lest we 
give an Indian war-whoop. (Of course this is an 
exaggeration, but really not so much of a one as it 
sounds.) 

**Have you met Jeanne de la Tour yet?" I asked. 

**No, not yet. I am crazy to see her; she must 
be the real thing." 

I don't know what she meant by "real thing;" 
but whatever it was, I am sure she will not be dis- 
appointed in Jeanne. 

I think I also sympathize with the bride about 
the trials of belonging to a French family. I had 
to dine with Great- Aunt once, and I am going to 
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Cousin Annette's to-morrow. That finishes my 
duty to the family. I know of nothing more try- 
ing than dinner at Great- Aunt's. And this one was 
the usual state function, although there was no one 
there but the CurS^ an old maid from England, and 
M. de Girons, who might be a nice old man if he 
ever dared express an opinion without first looking 
at Great- Aunt, to see if he might. Poor little man, 
I don't see how he stands it ! If he disagrees with 
her, she asks him how he dares contradict her. If 
he agrees with her, then she scolds him for having 
no opinion of his own. 

When dinner was at last over and M. de Girons 
had "handed" Great-Aunt back to her "chair of 
state" in the drawing-room, I sat for at least an 
hour, it seemed to me, answering questions like a 
little girl saying her catechism; every question 
about my past, present and future was put to me ; 
and when I got through, I was told my whole course 
of behavior and present position was shocking and 
scandalous. She did not think I had been brought 
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up so loosely. Certainly my grandmother must 
disapprove of me. Here was this odious word 
"disapprove" again. Can I never get away from 
it? 

There was no use in trying to make her under- 
stand that it is because I have been brought up in 
the narrowest way, that I am so broad I can hardly 
keep on the straight path without knocking the 
fence down on both sides. 

Fortunately they soon began their game of 
whist, and as they were four without me, I seized 
my chance and left. 

Excepting the dressmakers and the family, I am 
having a beautiful time. These last days have 
danced away as though by magic. Daisy and 
I trot about all day and we dine together nearly 
every evening. George is, of course, hope- 
lessly dull, and hardly an addition to any 
party, but he is perfectly amiable and good- 
natured, and would try to pull the moon out of the 
sky if Daisy asked for it. As husbands go, he is 
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really a pretty nice one. We dine and go to the 
play every evening. Grenerally to the Music halls 
or ^^RetmCy^ as Greorge does not understand a word 
of French. Tymiz and another Austrian, von 
Weissen, have literally put themselves "at our dis- 
posal.*' In fact they come to see me every morn- 
ing "for orders." 

Last night we went to the Fete de Neuilly; almost 
exactly like Coney Island. They have merry-go- 
rounds, side shows and shooting galleries; but the 
nearest thing to our adorable "chutes" is what they 
call a ^^Montagne Russe.** It is a rick-rack railroad 
with little cars, just big enough for two. For those 
who have never known the genuine Coney Island in 
its native perfection, the French imitation is, per- 
haps, thrilling. To me it was reminiscent and de- 
lightful. The good-natured crowd swarmed like 
school children at recess. Everywhere we saw 
happy couples wandering about hand in hand, or 
even with arms about one another, and nearly all 
carrying big bright-colored paper flowers on long 
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sticks. All seemed turned to sweethearts, and those 
few who were alone had the spirit of bonne camara- 
derie and a laugh and a quick answer for every 
occasion. One man patted Daisy's cheek as he 
passed us and lots called out chaffing or endearing 
words. 

Each side of the street swarmed with attractions, 
and we did everything there was to do. We rode 
the pigs ; which certainly was a test of our ability 
to withstand dizziness from motion or sight, as they 
not only swing around like all carousels but pull 
up and down like the bow of a pitching ship, while 
mirrors twist on all sides before one's whirling eyes, 
and the steam calliope pounds one's remaining 
senses into pulp. 

At a shooting gallery, Greorge won a whole hand- 
ful of variegated walking sticks with tin tops. He 
was so pleased that it was hard work to get him 
away from the place. 

Von Weissen and Daisy tried the Ferris Wheel. 
As they were, coming down, they called out that 
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they were dizzy. They looked so anxious to get 
off, Greorge thought it a good joke to keep them in 
it. By paying the man he made them go around 
four times. I thought it was pretty mean of him, 
as Daisy looked on the verge of tears, but Greorge 
thought it very funny — a good example of man's 
density, as he would not intentionally cause her a 
qualm. 

And then we went down the Montague Russe. 
Tymiz had never seen a chute and was quite ex- 
cited at the thought of a novelty. When he and 1 
got in the car and the starter ordered Monsieur to 
pay attention that Madame did not slide off by put- 
ting one arm around Madame's waist, he fairly 
shook with excitement and delight. He had hardly 
time to obey, when Ch-t ! we were off ! He was so 
pleased, he kept on gasping, ^'^A.^ que c^est amusant 
— dSlicieuwr^ and with each expression of delight 
his arm tightened around me! Not for anything 
would I go down the mountain with him again, it 
went straight to his "foolish spot." He did not 
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know what he was doing after that. When we got 
in the carriage to drive down the avenue again, he 
wanted to kiss my fingers. "No.? Cruel! When 
every one else is so happy — every one but me! I 
adore her! And I may not even kiss her fingers. 
Just one finger! One little lady finger, two little 
lady fingers? Not one single finger? No? Then 
her glove !'* He took one of my gloves and rained 
kisses on it. Surely he was quite mad! Greorge, 
not understanding a word, looked puzzled, but he 
was no more puzzled than Daisy and I. We were 
all under the spell of the fete and happy-go-lucky ; 
but the punctilious, almost ceremonious Count 
Tymiz — ^he was another person. There he sat, as 
faultless in appearance as ever, kissing my glove, 
or my handkerchief; also my wrap which he was 
carrying — ^anything of mine — ^and telling me and 
everybody how dejected he was and how gay it 
ought to be, and how I would not even give him my 
fingers to kiss. 

We left him at the entrance with von Weissen and 
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drove home. Perhaps he went down the Montagne 
Russe the rest of the night. 

To-day he ccune to apologize; he was very for- 
mal; his ceremony would have been approved of, 
even by Great- Aunt. Said it must have been the 
green mint at Paillard's — it always affected him 
queerly and went to his head. He is a dear and a 
thoroughbred, but it was not green mint that went 
to his head last night ! 

June ^th. 

There is no doubt about it, this insidious city is 
slowly mounting to my brain. Adorable Paris! 
There is not another place like it in the world ! To 
me it will always seem like a big theatre ; every one 
is playing a part, — ^a comedy part — ^with more 
smiles than lines. All the scenery is turned painted 
side out. The calcium lights glare and the orches- 
tra plays its merriest. But the great charm of it is 
that I am not in the audience, but on the stage ; not 
only that, but I have one of the principal roles. 
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In no other place in the world do I feel this subtle 
flattery and its exhilaration. 

Last night we went on a scouring expedition into 
all the hidden places — ^that is, they are supposed to 
be hidden from all nice women, but only too familiar 
to most nice men ! I wonder why the Retails of the 
after midnight life and the sights of the demi- 
monde have such a mysterious fascination for us — 
until we have seen them! As soon as a bride con- 
siders herself suflSciently a matron, she thinks her 
education neglected unless she has experienced a 
knowledge which no French woman would ever seek. 

There is too little French in me to put me in the 
second class, and I have always had a keen curiosity 
to see what Jimmy would not let me. Daisy wanted 
to go as much as I did, and George was perfectly 
willing to take us, but he knew no more where to go 
or how to go than we did. So von Weissen and 
Tymiz offered themselves as guides. We were to 
dine with Tymiz at Henri's, go to the Alcazar 
d'Ete, and then start out! They told us to wear 
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simple gowns and no jewels. This sounded danger- 
ous and thrilling! 

I put on a black lace dress and hat, but when 
Daisy stopped for me, I found her all in black too. 
We looked such crows, I took some roses out of a 
vase and stuck them in my belt. 

Dinner was the everlasting menu — furSe of ecre- 
visse, sole with the sauce that tastes like caramel, 
and the squashed duck mess. Perfectly delicious, 
but so rich it is murdering my digestion, and I am 
beginning to feel as though I had been Uving on a 
diet of lard and broken oyster shells. 

My eyes laughed a little, I think, at Tymiz as 
he was placidly sipping his green mint through a 
straw. 

« 

"This is perfectly safe," he said, with the cor- 
ners of his mouth twitching; "it is only ^Madrid' 
mint that goes to my head." And he ordered 
another. 

At the Alcazar, Otero was as blazing, as brazen, 
as beautiful, and just as stupid an actress as always. 
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She wore a skirt and two jewelled saucers held on 
with strings of pearls. Otherwise, she had nothing 
on. I don't know why they wear clothes on the 
French stage; nobody would mind if they 
didn't. 

Lise Fleuron was vivacious, smiling, Parisian, 
chic, from her perfect golden coiffure to her open- 
work and spangled stockings, tripping about in her 
high-heeled slippers. The Revue was beautifully 
costumed, and bright and amusing with a running 
fibre of repartee that could not be translated into 
polite English. What a difference language makes ! 
In French one can listen, laugh, and think nothing 
of remarks, which, if translated, would seem inde- 
cent vulgarity. I never realized it until I tried to 
tell George what the audience was laughing at. I 
wonder if this means that we are purer than they — 
or that they have "attained" beyond us? Honi soit 
qui mal y pensel 

At about one o'clock we started for Montmartre. 
von Weissen asked me to take my diamond comb 
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out of my hair, also the only pin I had on, and he 
put them in his pocket, and as we set out I 
felt exactly as a schoolboy must when playing 
truant. 

We went to the Cabaret de la Mort. Coffins were 
used as tables and tombstones as seats, and by the 
use, I suppose, of magic lantern slides, a man in a 
coffin actually appeared to get white and greenish^ 
then decompose, and finally turn into a skeleton. 
When his features had nearly gone, somebody made 
him laugh. The effect was horrible. Of course, a 
woman had hysterics. It seemed too foolish, but 
the illusion was good. We also went to Ciel and 
Enfer and the Rat Mort. The CafS Bhmc was 
funny. It is a plain middle-class restaurant ; sand 
on the floor and awful music. The people were all 
of the working classes, and mostly women. They 
wore short bicycle skirts or bloomers, plain shirt 
waists and sailor hats, but every woman had a doll! 
Daisy and I nearly lost our minds over it. Instead 
of shaking hands with their friends, they would 
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offer the doll's hand. When they ate or drank, they 
pretended to feed the dolls as children do. One 
woman had a stuffed dog. The women danced to- 
gether, or with their dolls. It was the funniest 
thing I ever saw. Surely this was not a sight one 
would expect to see after two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. One can see everything we saw, any day, in 
any nursery, where there are little girls and dolls. 
There was one exception ; at a table next to ours a 
party of six were having supper. One very pretty 
girl was busily eating and talking to every one, 
while a man who sat next her kept kissing her 
cheek. He just went on kissing, kissing, kissing, 
and she paid not the slightest attention to him, any 
more than one might to a breeze that is blowing 
one's hair about. When she moved her head, his 
followed, while she was apparently unconscious of 
him! 

Then we went to Maxim's. It was just like the 
CafS de Paris or Paillard's after the play. A long 
line all around the room of enamelled white faces, 
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with crimson lips, all hard, but many beautiful, 
with wonderful clothes, and hands glittering to the 
knuckles with jewels. There was one woman sitting 
quietly at a comer table with two men, one evidently 
an American. She was not painted, or made up in 
any way, and had on a very pretty white dress and 
hat ; she was neither beautiful nor very young, and 
yet she looked charming; her head was small and 
well set on her shoulders, her nose and mouth were 
small and refined. We decided she was surely a lady 
and was seeing the "sights" just as we were. All 
of a sudden I had a shock ! I could not believe my 
eyes! She was leaning with elbows on the table, 
her chin in her hands, her eyes were half closed, but 
they were staring like a cat's, without blinking, into 
those of the American opposite her, and then, per- 
fectly oblivious to every one else, kissed him long 
and lingeringly ! You can't always go by appear- 
ances, can you? 

When we left the early morning light was begin- 
ning to show. "Where next?" we asked. "More 
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caf&?'' "NoP* "Do you want to see everything?" 
asked von Weissen. 

"Of course we do,*' said Daisy. George yawned, 
and Tyrniz and von Weissen consulted. The latter 
was insisting on something, the former objecting. 
Finally I heard, "But they want to see all there 
is.'' 

"Nonsense," Tymiz answered. "They don't 
know what they say. They are but little children — 
these Americans !" 

"I think I will go home, please," I said. — And 

we went. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦« 

I must say from my point of view this morning, 
I think the grinding mechanical gayety of these 
tarnished tinsel puppets is more pathetic than 
thrilling. I wanted to go, and I am glad I went, 
but the alluring thing about last night was the de- 
light in our own deviltry — ^at getting so far away 
from conventionality. 

I have opened the windows wide to let in the fresh 
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air. I am glad I can live my own life in the sun- 
shine instead of the electric glare, and that I can 
bathe in clear water instead of powder and perfume 
extract. 

I am going for a ride in the Bois with Tymiz ; 
so good-by, dearest. 

Always devotedly, 

Grace. 




tji. « 
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CHAPTER V ^ 

The V£nd5iie, Paris, July 1st 
BAREST LOXJISE : I was just going 
to answer your last letter, before get- 
^/hjB ^» ting dressed yesterday morning, when 

Kate came in with such a "here's-a- 
present-for-you" expression, that I said expect- 
antly: •*Well,whatisit?" 

I took the card with some curiosity. Lord Kirth ! 
Here in Paris ! At this hour ! 

I was so excited, I could hardly get into my 
clothes. In the most unaccountable way my heart 
suddenly began to dance a mazourka. My fingers 
shook so that I dropped nearly everything, and I 
put on half of my clothes wrong side out. Every 
button stubbornly refused to go into the right but- 
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tonhole. Did you ever try to do anything in a 
hurry, take twice as long, and have it all go 
wrong? 

At last I had been gathered together in a morn- 
ing gown, and I gave him a very cold shaky hand in 
welcome. I don't know what I was so agitated 
about. Surely he is a most calming and natural 
person. I suppose it was scrambUng into my 
clothes in such a hurry that upset me. But it was 
good to see him, and I never thought he could be 
in such a holiday mood. 

" 'Pon my word, this is a nice hour to come and 
see you, but you understand, don't you?" he asked 
wistfully. "I might miss you if I came later, and 
I am only in Paris for to-day." 

"You are welcome always," I laughed, "if you 
will ordy give me time to get dressed. But tell me, 
what are you doing in Paris? And where is 
Paddy?" 

"Oh, he sent you no end of messages when I came 
away yesterday, as he struggled to get out of the 
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groom's arms and come with me. He is not used to 
being left behind.'* 

I can't imagine why, but I thought he looked a 
little embarrassed. Anyway he said very hurriedly 
and indistinctly, his voice only brushing over the 
top of the words: "I came over about er — er — 
some things last night, and I go back to-night." 
And then he added enthusiastically : "Can't you 
let me have to-day? I must hear how you find your 
independence so far. Do come out to Fontaine- 
bleau, won't you?" 

I wanted to go very much, but Daisy was having 
a couple of women to lunch and play bridge, and I 
wondered whom she could get in my place. "Ah, 
please do," he continued persuasively, "we can 
lunch and walk in the forest and dine-^" 

"Oh, but I can't dine, I have promised the Pea- 
bodys over a week." 

"Which means that you are going with me this 
morning, at any rate," and the ripple in his eyes 
was quite irresistible. 
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At this moment Daisy came in. 

"You can get some one in my place for lunch, 
can't you?'* I said. "I want to go to the country 
this morning." 

"To the country ?* she exclaimed, with apparent 
cunazement. "From your career of the past week, 
this sudden longing for the peace and quiet of cab- 
bage and turnip patches is the last thing I should 
expect of you. If you are in a terrible hurry,*' she 
teased, "I will help you into your pinafore and 
sunbonnet." 

She came in my room while I got ready. As soon 
as we were alone, she pounced on me. 

"Oh, you foxP' she exclaimed, as she took 
my face between her hands, and looked into my 
eyes ; "why didn't you tell me that you knew Lord 
Kirth? Here I find you and him cosily tete-h-tete 
at breakfast time, and you have never mentioned his 
name." Daisy was so excited, her eyes positively 
snapped in her head, and she fairly exploded with 
questions. "How long have you known him? 
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Where did you meet him? Why have you been 
such a clam about him?" She rattled on without 
taking time to breathe, let alone give me time to 
answer. "Oh, Grace ! It would be too nice ! You 
lucky one!" 

"Good Heavens, Daisy !" I exclaimed, when I 

finally got a chance to speak. "What are you talk- 

« 

ing about? Have you lost your mind? Lord 
Kirth hardly knows I live." So then I told her 
where, and how, I had met him, and all about it, 
and she looked so disappointed I could not help 
laughing aloud. 

"It would be so nice," she said, with a sigh, that 
seemed to come from her shoes. 

"It would be so nice," I admitted, "too nice to 
be true — if I were different." 

"Good-by, dear, you are good to let me off 
luncheon," I said, when we were again in the 
salon. I kissed Daisy good-by on leaving, and 
as I did so, was conscious of wondering if 
Lord Kirth would have liked to be in Daisy's 
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place. The next minute I was ashamed of the 
thought. 

Louise, I think we are most of us daughters of 
Eve. I wonder if there are many of us who at some 
time or other have not delighted in playing dog-in- 
the-manger, and tempting man (perhaps only half- 
consciously by bestowing favors upon others before 
him, who may not obtain the same). 

If I were to turn Catholic, do you suppose I 
would tell the father confessor all that I tell 
you? 

Anyway, to-day was perfect. Never in my life 
have I had a nicer, and certainly very few have been 
as nice. We went by train and spent all the morn- 
ing in the palace. Instead of stalking through the 
rooms like tourists, we hired a special guide {not 
to guide us), and went to our favorite places, and 
stayed a long time in each of those. We played a 
foolish game — almost too foolish to tell ; you would 
certainly have called us idiots had you been there. 
We made believe the palace belonged to us, and then 
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we planned how we would live in it, and how we 
would move the furniture about, and which rooms 
we would choose. I took the apartments of Marie 
Antoinette, while he took those of Napoleon. We 
could not decide, though, what to do with the throne. 
So we went out in the garden, and fed the carp, and 
asked them what they thought. We snapped 
kodaks (tiny ones) at everything. We saw some 
soldiers, and he took about a dozen pictures of them, 
because they reminded him of his service in India. 
Nonsense ! What likeness could there be between a 
British regiment and these baggy red-legs? But it 
was all nonsense anyway. This does not sound a 
bit Uke Lord Bobbie, does it? I have never seen 
any one who could so perfectly follow another's 
mood. I suppose it is the perfection of sympathy. 
He seems to understand everything I think, and 
always meets me half way. 

Once in a while I have the impression that he is 
laughing at me, and sometimes there is an expres- 
sion in his face that suggests pity, and I feel 
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furious until I realize that he can't pity me, as 
there is no reason why he should, and yet — ^I never 
have the feeling that he misunderstands me. I 
never have to try to make him see my side of a 
question, because he cee's It quite as well as I do. 
It is not that he thinks as '^ do, but that he under- 
stands perfectly how it is that / think as I do. 
Isn't it curious, Louise? I could tell him anything. 
After luncheon we walked in the forest. It was 
poetry in Arcadie. He picked one of those big 
purple star flowers for me to pin on my muslin 
dress, then he looked at me critically, and nodded 
approvingly. He laughed quietly, but I felt that 
it was at himself he laughed this time, not at me. 
We sat on a big moss-covered rock in a most 
charming bit of the forest, and wrote foolish mes- 
sages to our families on picture postal cards. I was 
conscious that he looked at me continually and criti- 
cally in that same baffling, half -laughing way. I 
could not tell whether he was admiring me extrava- 
gantly and making fun of himself for doing so, or 
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if he was laughing because he thought / thought 
he was admiring me. 

I sat perfectly still, and tried not to feel con- 
scious of the analysis under which I was evidently 
being put. I waited some time for him to speak, 
but finally I could not stand the scrutiny any 
longer, and exclaimed involuntarily : 

"Well?" 

He never for a moment turned his gaze from me, 
but half shut his eyes deliberately and contempla- 
tively, as an artist does when measuring. 

**The color of that flower against your dress is 
wonderful. I wish I could paint you just as you 
are, against that green background.'' 

"I will send you the dress when I go home," I 
answered naively, "and almost any green plant will 
do for your background !" 

Finally he said seriously : "Aren't you going to 
tell me what you have been doing? Is it just as 
much fun as you thought it would be? Are you 
perfectly happy?" 
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^Beaming!" I laughed. "Oh, the joy of know- 
ing that I can stay out or go home, just when I 
please. I could stay out until morning if I wanted 
to, so somehow I don't want to, but I love to know 
that I can.'' 

"You don't mind if I smoke, do you?" he asked, 
and settled himself so deliberately that he might 
have been a Pagan god-image in a cloud of 
incense. 

"Now, tell me from the beginning. — Once upon a 
time you left a great German ship, and disembarked 
upon French soil — or, by the way, were you able to 
disembark after that wonderful Captain's dinner? 
The last time I saw you, you were looking rather 
anxiously, I thought, at the march of the waiters." 

"Well, weren't you a little anxious about the ice 
cream? After sitting for hours, until I was nearly 
bent in two over those hashes and stews and sweet 
pickles, then to have to wait while my waiter decked 
himself out in tissue paper and paraded the fast 
melting ice cream I was longing for, was trying !" 
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"Poor little American baby! Of course she 
wanted ice cream. Did she get it?" 

"No,'' I answered, "it turned into soup." 

"While the band played national airs?" 

"Just so!" I said. "For once we defeated the 
Wagnerian service system." And then we both 
laughed as though this brilliant conversation was 
the funniest thing in the world. 

"But to go on, tell me what you have been 
doing," he begged. So I told him everything I 
could think of. 

He looked rather anxipus over Avenue Mon9eau, 
even though he smiled at the part Tymiz played. 
He could not understand how I ever got in such a 
place (I must say I can't either). Finally I told 
him all about the night we went around Paris — even 
about the woman who made cat's eyes ! 

He just sat and listened until I had finished, and 
then he said with seriousness : 

*T suppose now, you never will want to endure 
the dulness of a quiet home table again. Restau- 
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rants are so much gayer. It would be a fairy ex- 
istence, don't you think, and his eyes twinkled, ^^to 
spend every evening of your life from now on at 
Maxim's or the CafS de Paris, brilliant lights, jew- 
elled women, music, perfume, nectar and ambrosia 
to eat and drink — " He dodged in time! My 
parasol just missed his head. 

Coming home we had an adventure with a 
drunken cabman. I had no idea by which train I 
would come, so did not order my own carriage to 
meet me. It was after seven when we reached 
Paris; and, as I was dining at eight, we took the 
first fiacre standing there, without paying particu- 
lar attention. We started with a jerk, while the 
driver cracked his whip until the horse broke into 
a canter over the rattling pavement. "Paw fouettez 
comme fa, cocherP^ Lord Bobbie called to him. 
The driver turned airily on the box. 

^^N^ayez pas peur,^^ he said in the jauntiest tone, 
and cracked his whip more than ever, while we 
caromed from one curbstone to the other. 
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Tay attention to what you are doing, imbecHeP^ 
screamed Lord Kirth, as we just missed being run 
down by a tram car, and our wheels banged into 
those of another cab, hard enough to set off the 
explosives of wrath of the other driver. But we 
kept on our mad career, while the abusive language 
of cabby No. 2 grew faint in the distance. 

"Don't be afraid!'' half sang our gay cocker, 
"Is it not I, Fran9ois himself, who conducts you? 
The best cab-driver in all Paris ! N^ayez pas peur!" 
His hat was over one ear, in one hand he waved the 
reins, and with the other he cracked the whip, while 
the frightened horse went at full gallop. 

He looked so rakish and he was in such a thor- 
oughly hilarious humor, I could not help being 
amused as well as terrified. We ordered and im- 
plored him to stop, but nothing had any effect, until 
the horse dashed up on the sidewalk and the fiacre 
upset and spilled us out. 

As a child I was taught that if you are falling or 
thrown you should let yourself go limp, so I fell 
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like a loose bundle. For a moment I did not even 
move to get up ; suddenly I felt Lord Bobby's arm 
thrust under my head, and his voice rang out in 
absolute terror: "Grace! Grace, are you hurt?" 

I was up in an instant, and as we were neither of 
us even scratched^ we could not help laughing. 

Fran9ois, the expert, righted his cab, climbed on 
the box, and without stopping to ask for any pay, 
careened down the street, and smashed to pieces 
against one of the omnibuses we had been fortunate 
enough to escape. 

The last we saw of him he was walking gaily 
down the street, arm-in-arm with a sergent de VUle, 
We hailed another fiacre with more attention this 
time, and drove home. Lord Kirth left me at the 
hotel door. "Good-by, Mrs. Trevis," he said 
warmly. *'I wish you would write to me; my own 
place or the Marlborough Club will always find me. 
Grood-by!" he smiled and was gone. 

He is back in England by now ; I wish he would 
stay in Paris. I can hardly realize he was here only 
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one day — ^I miss him ! Lord Bobby's calling me by 
my first name rings in my ear like a repeating 
phonograph, I can't get it out of my mind. It is 
perfectly stupid! What could be more natural? 
He has heard me called "Grace" much more often 
than "Mrs. Trevis," and, in a moment of excite- 
ment, the shortest name would naturally be the one 
he would think of. And yet— the agony in his 
voice ! But that is natural too, one would be horri- 
fied at having any one, no matter whom, killed be- 
fore one's eyes. Louise dear, your best friend is an 
idiot! 

I have at last some definite plans : I thought of 
having Serge come here now^ but I am in no par- 
ticular hurry to see him, or put on top speed to run 
down Mrs. Grundy ! Besides anticipation is adora- 
ble; I am saving up my meeting with Serge, just 
as I always save the plums in the pudding — for 
last. 

On Saturday I am going to stop with Jeanne de 
la Tour. It will be a big house party, she writes. 
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I am quite excited at the thought of it, as I have 
never seen anything of the gay side of French life. 
My visits when I was here as a school girl were 
awfully nice, but hardly thrilling, and Jimmy 
would never go anjrwhere. 

Raoul de Ponthievy is going, and will drive me 
there in his motor car, which is certainly nicer than 
going by train — unless we scratch each other's eyes 
out, as he and I used to do when we were children. 

As always, devotedly, 

Geace. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ChAteau de la Toub, Norm AimiBy 
Sunday, July 6th, — 12:30 A^. 

OUISE dear, I wish you could see 
this place! Old as the hills, and 
yet absolutely modern so far as comfort is con- 
cerned. The wonderful old castle with its ivy- 
covered towers! The terraces with their marble 
balustrades overlooking a beautiful formal garden, 
and avenues bordered with stiff poplar trees like 
rows of stationed sentinels ! Narrow by-paths lead 
into a dense forest shade of leaves that look almost 
black. 

Indoors it is just as beautiful. Splendid rooms, 
with carved woodwork and decorations, and filled 
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with beautiful furniture, tapestries, ivories and 
enamels. And the whole color scheme is perfect. 
It is the handsomest and best appointed house down 
to the most minute details of any I have ever seen, 
and at the same time the most home-like. Louis 
le Grand might have selected almost any of the 
rooms for his apartments of state, and yet one 
could sit in muddy riding things after the shooting, 
or throw one's self full length on one of the lounges 
and eat apples, and it would not be inappropriate. 

The drive here from Paris was awfully nice. 
Raoul and I lunched at a little farm on the way, 
as we passed no hotels. A very clean little place, 
with a pretty garden surrounded by a brick wall, 
against which the peach trees were trained like 
mashed spiders. The proprietress declared she 
could give us nothing, but finally agreed to kill 
a chicken and cut some salad. We ate under a 
grape arbor, and it was all most attractive. 

Raoul is very amusing and does not either want 
to marry my money or make love to me. We 
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laughed over the times when we used to play and 
fight in Great-Aunt's garden as children. He was 
such a well-behaved little French boy, but he says I 
was a horrid little savage, with very long thin legs, 
very short full skirts, and a tousled head of reddish 
hair always blowing about my face; I must have 
looked like an inverted mop. No — ^he says I was 
even rather pretty. My ambition was to act, 
like Sarah Bernhardt, grand tragedies. Especially 
killing parts ! And I always chose Raoul to play 
the part of the one who was killed. As he did not 
like this, we invariably fought, and I very nearly 
became Theodora or La Tosca in earnest. 

But we buried the hatchet long ago, and arrived 
thoroughly pleased with our trip and day — at 
least I was! 

We got here about seven o'clock, and there was 
not a sign of any one, excepting a couple of foot- 
men, one of whom told me that Mme. la Comtesse 
was in her own apartments, and begged that I would 
go to her there. 
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The big stone staircase, long corridor and gal- 
lery were perfectly deserted. It did not look like 
a very gay house party. I found Jeanne half sit- 
ting, half lying, under a heap of King Charles 
spaniels on a chaise-longue. I don't see how any 
one can imagine one is resting on a disjointed thing 
that is always parting company under one. 

She was very sweet, as she always is, and paid 
me a whole volume of compliments in her own 
charming ComSdie Frangaise style. She made me 
feel that I was not only the most beautiful, but the 
cleverest, brightest, sweetest angel-lamb that ever 
was or ever will be — ^whereas it was all her charm 
and her tact! No wonder people love her, she 
always makes them love themselves. There is an in- 
describable atmosphere about her. Every one feels 
her sympathy. She is like one of the luminous, per- 
fect gray pearls of the string that is always about 
her neck, and her clear brilliancy is also like the 
great diamond drop that hangs from the pearls. 
Her face is sad until she smiles, but her smile is 
radiant. [ 9^ ] 
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She is very slight, actually thin, and appears 
much taller than she really is. Her small head is 
weighted down with a mass of hair as black and 
smooth as jet. Her face is oval, and her skin per- 
fectly colorless, but clear as wax. Even her lips 
are quite pale, but her eyes ! Dark, deep wells, — 
half hidden under her heavy black lashes. I have 
never seen her in any color but white, and always 
soft clinging things, in which any but a French 
woman would look a frump. 

I don't know whether she is beautiful or not. 
She is so much more than that. 

When I went to dress for dinner, I found a pink 
gown laid out for me. 

"But I told you, Kate, that I would wear green." 

"Green indeed !" she answered, "and you so tired 
that you look pale as a ghost. Not at all! I am 
going to put you in pink, which will give you some 
color." (Didn't I tell you that Kate thinks she is 
still my nurse?) So I found myself in pink when 
I went to join the other guests. 
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The big tapestried room lighted with great can- 
delabra standards, and the women's bright dresses, 
made a picture that held me immovable upon the 
threshold for several seconds. 

Comte de la Tour came forward with much cere- 
mony and great cordiality, and presented me to the 
people I did not already know. 

The Villon bride and groom are here, much to 
my delight, as they interest me immensely ; also de 
Rachette (which means, I suppose, that most of the 
men will sit up all night playing cards). The Due 
and Duchesse de Chateauroux ; she is very pretty, 
like a doll, and quite as expressionless. She reminds 
me of an Easter egg, beautifully decorated without 
and empty within. Her husband is old enough to 
be her father, but well preserved (I hate that word, 
but that is what he is, hermetically encased in 
bloom-of -youth cosmetics). He was evidently a 
^'beau" in his youth, and still keeps up the illusion. 

Monsieur and Madame de Ni^vres; she was 
Georgette de Broque. We are "Greorgette'* and 
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^Grace^ to one another, and that is alL I cant 
bear her, and I am sure she can't bear me. If I 
had never known her, perhaps Fd like her, bat I 
have too vivid a memory of her daws ! She was as 
amiable to-night as a pussy, and with the cat-that- 
licked-the cream expression. I would not trust her 
as far as the comer, let alone around it. She 
never looks any one in the eyes. She has a little 
lap-dog that she even takes to the table with her. 
Stupid little animal ! After Paddy, this one seems 
half witted. 

Muriel Hartly is here, too, and as usual Major 
Hartly is nowhere about. This time he is fishing 
in Ireland. She is an attractive woman, but also 
hard as nails, and in place of a heart carries a per- 
fectly balanced account book. At the same time 
she is very likable because she does not pretend to 
be anything except just what she is. She has the 
best time of any one I know ; she is full of vim and 
life, and is always good company and ready to do 
her part. If she likes you, no one can be more in- 
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teresting ; if she doesn't, she is perfectly uncon- 
scious of the fact of your even being alive. 

Her tame cat, Percy Grafton, is here, of course. 
He is extremely good looking, dull, devoted, relia- 
ble and British. 

I have always wanted to meet Count Sibvorsva, 
because he is Serge Orlofsky's best friend. I am 
very much surprised to find him in every way 
different from what I expected. He is as unlike 
Serge as anjrthing you can imagine. He seems so 
young, frank and ingenuous. He is of slight 
build, straight as an arrow, but graceful and 
svelte, with the suppleness that means strength. 
He has a small head, with black hair brushed so 
smoothly that it seems to diminish its size, and 
beautiful hands with long tapering fingers. He 
shows his military training by the unconscious way 
he stands at "attention'' and clicks his heels to- 
gether when he bows or talks to a woman. We had 
heard so much about each other from Serge that we 
at once found ourselves talking as though we were 
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old friends, and I feel that I know him very well 
already. 

There is also a Mme. Beauvergne and a Baron 
Casteau. And they complete the list. She is an 
artificial-looking blonde, who fluffs herself out above 
and ties herself in below, until she looks like an ani- 
mated letter S, or an advertisement for stays. 

Baron Casteau is a very strange-looking man, 
more like an Arab than a Frenchman. He has a 
skin like a mulatto and a kinky black beard, very 
thin and running into bald spots, but his features 
are sharp. He is (or at least was) a Jew, and of 
course has millions. He seems a very quiet and un- 
pretentious little man. 

After dinner to-night we all played "bridge ;'* 
you see it has even reached here. De Rachette got 
the Due to bet extras with him on every hand; he 
was out several hundreds, but he will probably win it 
back at piquet. Will follow this introduction with 
another letter soon. Much love always, 

G&ACB. 
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ChIteau de la Tour, Normakdh, ^ 
Wednesday Morning, July 8th. 

BAREST LOUISE: I am writing on 
my lap, while Kate does my hair. As it 
is almost impossible to get any time, I 
am going to try to do my writing as I do em- 
broidery — ^pick it up and do a little at any odd 
moment. 

I go to bed so late that I never wake until after 
eleven ; miss my early coffee entirely, and get down 
just in time for the twelve o'clock dejeuner. We 
all go our own ways after this, but generally meet 
again at five or half -past for "Gouter." Then meet 
again at eight for dinner; and sit up till morning 
playing "bridge" or "roulette." 

To spend four or five days with people, seeing 
them constantly, is very apt to sift them out, if not 
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thoroughly, at least so that most of the dust is at 
the bottom and the biggest lumps are on the top. 
(Of course, I am pigeon-holing everybody as 
usual.) And whom do you think I like best among 
the women? Marie Villon! "Mu'ree" she pro- 
nounces it, but under her R's and slang she is a very 
good sort. Lord Kirth was perfectly right. She 
is genuine, and she is nice. 

A few nights ago I had some notes to write and 
odds and ends to do, so that it was very late when 
I finally got to bed. I was just about to turn the 
light out, when there was a knock at my door, and 
the Chicago whirlwind swept in. 

I saw the light under your door," she gushed, 
so I thought I would visit with you a little. I am 
waiting for Armong; he is still playing cards, I 
guess." 

I felt rather cross. I was tired and wanted to 
go to sleep, and my manner was neither gracious 
nor cordial. I thought she was very thick skinned 
(if I thought at all), but I was perfectly aston- 
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ished when she suddenly flushed up with the look of 
a startled wild animal, and almost stammered: '^I 
did not mean to disturb you, Mrs. Trevis; only I 
wanted awfully to talk to — ^to — some one from 
home. I am sorry — good-night.'* 

She went swiftly towards the door before I real- 
ized what I had done. I jumped out of bed and 
went after her. "Do come back and talk to me, I 
would love to have you," I exclaimed, by this time 
thoroughly ashamed of my rudeness, and anxious to 
make amends. She seemed reluctant, but was finally 
persuaded to come back and tuck herself up on the 
foot of my bed. She had on a pink wrapper, a soft 
plain thing, and her hair was hanging and tied 
loosely below the nape of her neck. It was the first 
time I had ever seen her face without its hideous 
roll bolster overhang and bun-like coil; pinned 
where her forehead ought to be. Involuntarily I 
said aloud: "It is too bad you cannot go down 
stairs just as you are — ^you look charming." 

She flushed up, with pleasure this time. "Isn't it 
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funny, that's just what Armong says; he likes me 
best this way. It's hard luck to look better when 
I am not fixed up than when I am/' she 
pouted. 

"But why don't you follow out the idea when you 
are dressed?" I asked. "Your hair is becoming to 
you off your face and low on your neck — ^then wear 
it that way ! Your simple wrappers are becoming 
— ^wear simple clothes !" She had such an apparent 
good faith in my suggestions that I soon found my- 
self taking a genuine interest in her. Since then 
Kate has done her hair, and she has put herself and 
her wardrobe entirely in my hands. She always 
asks me what she shall put on, and comes to me for 
inspection when she is dressed. I have pulled off 
enough trimmings from her gowns to set up a 
small fancy store. Every one has noticed her grow- 
ing attractiveness ; and I am quite proud, as I feel 
that some of the improvement is due to me. 

I am more interested in watching her than in 
anything else, and I can actually see her change 
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from day to day. She has the chameleon faculty 
that belongs, I think, only to us American women, 
of adapting herself to her surroundings. It may 
be observation and the gift of mimicry, but what- 
ever it is, my Chicago Vicomtesse has polished off 
a good many rough comers without spoiling any of 
her native breeziness. The men are all crazy about 
her, her originality and verve. They never know 
what she will do or say next. Neither do I. Never- 
theless, when I hear her talk, I make a firm resolu- 
tion that I will give up slang forever, study Henry 
James, and take a serious course of rhetoric. 

However, this seems to be the most delightful 
place for Americans. Certainly I have never been 
so much appreciated in my life, and when Muriel 
Hartly wants to call me "Grace,'' then I know I am 
just the "one true and only pebble on the beach." 
(Did I say I would stop slang?) It is a very de- 
lightful sensation, and throws a beautiful rose-col- 
ored light over every one and everything. Is there 
anything that is half so nice as feeling that people 
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like us? That they are glad to see us come in a 
room, and sorry to see us go out? 

And now ! I am so excited I don't know what to 
do, but I suppose it will all die out when I have 
seen him — things we look forward to are invariably 
flat, and it is the unexpected that is really delicious. 

Yesterday afternoon at tea, Jeanne announced 
that Prince Ulrich of Schonberg-Grussdow would 
arrive to-day. He is the one man in Europe about 
whom I have always had a great curiosity. Every 
one knows him, every one talks about him, every one 
agrees about his great good looks, and disagrees 
about his attractiveness. Some say he is the most 
fascinating, charming man in the world, and 
others that he is an ill-tempered, cross-grained ego- 
tist. Also his being a womcm-hater, with an insane 
wife, certainly has a romantic flavor, so that I have 
a keen desire to see for myself. The announcement 
was received with interest by every one, and as for 
me, I actually grinned like the "Cheshire cat." 

Georgette was sitting near me, and as she had 
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been in bad humor all day, took this chance to vent 
it on me. "I don't know what you are grinning 
about," she said disagreeably, "as he certainly won't 
look at you! Your head is becoming a little heavy 
for your shoulders, I think, ma chdre amie** (this 
in the most patronizing tone), because you find 
yourself in the role of a little queen to these Sib- 
vorsva and Ponthievy children. Prince Ulrich is 
too used to the flattery of women to interest him- 
self in any one, and he is certainly too big a feather 
for your mad cap." 

"Please, ma'am, mayn't I even stand by the road- 
side and look at him?" I said it in my meekest 
baby-voice, but I was boiling underneath. Up to 
this moment I was only interested and curious, im- 
personally, as I would be interested in a much-dis- 
cussed play, but as soon as Georgette told me I 
could not make him notice me, my whole energy was 
instantly up in arms. Of course what she says is 
probably true, and he will not even so much as look 
at me, but that is just the reason why I am all the 
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more determined to do my very utmost to have him 
take an interest. He shall take an interest (if I can 
possibly make him) and Georgette shall see it 
too! 

This whole thing is childish, Louise dear ; I know 
it. When I was a httle girl I jumped out of a 
window and broke my ankle, because I was told I 
didn't dare. I know I am an idiot, but I still can't 
take a dare, even if I fall. 

So now I begin my window jump to-day. He is 
here now, and dijewner is ready. I think I shall be 
a little late. I wonder if he likes to be punctual at 
his meals. He will have to know who is keeping him 
waiting for this one. Comte de la Tour is too punc- 
tilious to go in without me. A cold luncheon on my 
account may not impress him favorably, but if I 
can even get him to dislike me, it will be a tre- 
mendous gain over being unnoticed. 

We are going to a picnic (if I ever let them get 
through luncheon), so I have on a short white em- 
broidered linen dress, simple, but perfect in fit, and 
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a dream of a hat with strings tied under my chin. I 
look so pretty-sweet in it; if he takes me at my 
"face" value he'll think I could never keep any one 
waiting on purpose. But if he takes me on a f oot- 
ing-up basis, my white ties are very tidy, and the 
two-inch dado of stocking under my short skirt as 
perfect as thinness and embroidery can make it. 
You know, Louise, my feet and ankles are pretty, 
even at home, and French women's look like those 
of the college boys dressed in girls' clothes. Head 
or foot, M. le Prince? Which will be your 
Waterloo? 



1 A. M. Thursday. 

It is high time I was asleep, but I must tell you 
how the first day of the encounter went. 

As I expected, the Count insisted on waiting for 
me, and every one was in the great hall. As I 
walked along the gallery, I saw my intended victim 
standing on the far side, next to the mantel, talk- 
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ing to my host. I went slowly down the staircase, 
and as I was looking him over, he looked up at me 
squarely in the eyes. I looked him as squarely back 
for a moment and then, although I turned my 
attention to the Count instead, I was perfectly con- 
scious that the Prince's gaze followed me. I was not 
even surprised, when I reached the foot of the 
stairs, to find him standing by the newel-post. He 
walked across in front of the Count, and turning 
as though he knew some one must be there, said, 
more as an order than a polite remark: ^'Present 
me!" 

The Count said: "Mrs. Trevis, Prince Schon- 
berg-Grussdow." 

What it was, I don't know. Did he feel it? I 
don't know, but to me it seemed for a moment as 
though an electric current had been turned on. I 
had the distinct consciousness of affinity. I almost 
felt that I had known him before. 

Ah, Louise, I do see the fascination they talk 
about. He is the most beautiful person I have ever 
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seen. (Beautiful is the only adjective that will 
express it.) He looks like Apollo and Antinous in 
one. But it is the kind of beauty that makes me 
feel afraid. I don't know what I am afraid of — 
just a fluttering of my moth nature; just a con- 
sciousness that here is a flame ! I have talked much 
of moths and candles, but I don't like the simile. 
The moth is so powerless to hurt the flame, and the 
flame can so easily destroy the moth forever. And 
yet — ^it is too much fun, and I am being drawn — 
how near? 

If he were not such a thoroughbred, he would be 
bold and impertinent. He does stare. Stare so 
that he draws his eyebrows slightly together; his 
teeth gleam, actually glisten, when he smiles, and he 
smiles nearly all the time. He talks well, and a 
great deal, but always off the top. It is impossible 
to discover what he really thinks. He may be able 
to love — ^I know he is able to hate. Maybe he could 
be tender — ^I am sure he could be cruel. 

Luncheon is an informal meal, and we sit "any 
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place.'' The Prince took the chair next to mine. 
How can he be a woman hater? 

"You fascinate all women, do you?" I thought. 
"And you think you will reduce me to a little bunch 
of foolishness, do you? Well you won't — ^not if I 
can help it!" And the more attentive he became, 
and the more he evidently tried to be attractive, the 
more I determined not to be attracted. So that this 
whole day's campaign, instead of being an assault 
upon the enemy, has been a case of defence of the 
enemy's attack. 

Of course, we prattled on at luncheon. I was in- 
terested and "keyed up," and he — ^he was not un- 
scious of me anyway ! He asked me to drive to the 
picnic. I was most politely sorry, but I had already 
promised Count Sibvorsva. Wouldn't I at least 
come back with him? I couldn't do that either, I 
was coming back with Comte de la Tour. 

Soon every one was leaving. Baron Casteau 
drove a four-in-hand with Greorgette, the Vicom- 
tesse and some of the men. Jeanne went in her 
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victoria with Raoul, and the rest all paired off, 
except the left-over men who went on the 
coach. 

Sibvorsva and I started among the first in a pony 

cart, and M. le Prince stood in the midst of the 

traps and tea baskets on the driveway. As we went 

, down the avenue, he was still standing, screwing his 

moustache up on his cheek bones. 

We drove through such pretty country. Every 
hundred yards brought us before a picture well 
worth putting on canvas. We let the pony go his 
own gait and enjoyed the drive and each other; at 
least we had been enjoying each other, until Sib- 
vorsva got in his dejected mood. 

**I know I have no chance," he said with a sigh ; 
**you refuse me every day, but I always thought you 
would marry Serge, and I love him as only a 
younger officer can love his senior, when he does love 
him. So every time you say "no,'' I say to myself 
that it is quite right of you to refuse a sheephead 
like me to be Princess Orlof sky. But here you are 
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flirting outrageously with Schonberg-Gnissdow." 
The dejection was gone, and a temper was threat- 
ening. 

I laughed as I answered: "But I can't marry 
Serge; how can I? Even suppose he loves me and 
wants me, of which I am not at all sure, what would 
we live on? His wonderful estates require heaps 
and heaps of money to keep up, and he would lose 
a large portion of his income by marrying a 
woman not *noble.' You know how many proper- 
ties are entajled like that. I'have a very good in- 
come, plenty for me to do almost anything I like, 
except buy an English Duke or a Prince Orlof sky. 
Besides Serge hates marriage ; he has a younger 
brother who will inherit, so he does not have to 
think of the inevitable heirs.'' This brought us 
around to the first subject again. 

"Then you had better marry me. You would be 
a Countess!" he said wistfully, as one offering a 
last inducement. This time I burst out laughing. 
"Don't you want to be a Countess? We are a very 
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old family.'* His voice was becoming positively 
pathetic. 

"No, angel-child, I am not crazy to be a Coun- 
tess," I said rather caressingly. "You see I would 
so much rather be — ^well, a Grand-Duchess. Or, I 
am not even sure but that over here, where you all 
have handles to your names, *Mrs.' does not sound 
rather distinguished and out of the ordinary." I 
talked perfect nonsense the whole drive out. Sib- 
vorsva is nice, in fact, he is perfectly sweet. If 
any one wanted to be a Countess, it is a most favor- 
able opportunity. 

The picnic spot selected was a perfect fairy-tale 
place — woods, moss, rocks, a rushing brook, and one 
of those wash-board beaches, where the peasants 
still pound their clothes into rags and cleanliness 
on the stones. It was a lovely party. Every one 
came ; all but the Duchess and de Rachette. 

A footman had been sent ahead, and the tea 
things were all set out. Pastries, jam rolls, tarts, 
and every kind of drink that can be made out of 
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water and syrups. Jeanne was a veritable delight 

to all five senses. She gave us tea and sweet cakes, 

and we sat around on rocks and grass and moss in 

truly rural simplicity. I was next to Jeanne, 

Raoul on the other side of her, and Sibvorsva on the 

other side of me. All the rest were grouped about, 

but we were a little apart. I was getting a cramp 

in my foot from sitting on it, so I turned around 

and stuck my feet straight out in front of me. I 

looked up and found Prince Ulrich staring at 

them; so I turned my toes; pigeon-toed and 

out again. Did he think Fd cover them up? 

Not I! 

"They are charming, Mrs. Trevis," said he. 

"Yes, aren't they?'' said I. 

"You seem to be awfully pleased with yourself," 
he said, as he sat down. 

"I have no reason not to be yet !" I could have 
pinched myself for saying the "yet," but I followed 
it up with, "You see, old age and ugliness are some 
distance off." 
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**Which means that you are perfectly satisfied 
with two qualities, youth and beauty?" 

**If you thought that you would not have made 
that remark," I answered. 

"Yet beautiful women are proverbially stupid." 
His eyebrows came together, and his teeth showed. 

**That is, I imagine, because no one expects any- 
thing of beauty but beauty," I retorted. "No one 
ever talks to a beauty of anything except her own 
looks, and so she thinks and takes care of and lives 
on nothing but her own face and figure." 

**And you, dear, are the exception that proves it," 
said Jeanne. In turning toward her, I caught 
Raoul's look. He was gazing at her with such un- 
mistakable admiration that I almost felt like beg- 
ging his pardon — ^as one would if stumbling into 
the wrong room. He saw me look at him, and he 
put on an expression that he used to have as a child, 
when Great- Aunt sent word she wanted to speak 
with him. But there was no teasing in my smile, 
and the hatchet remained buried. 
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"Talk of talented beauty,'' he said to Jeanne, 
"have you ever seen Grace act ? Lets vote now that 
she amuse us !" And before I could stop him, he 
presented to the "distinguished company assembled 
the world famous tragedienne, Mme. TrevisP' 
"Would some one in the audience," he babbled, "vol- 
unteer to die? Any one would do !" He, personally, 
would not die any more ! Of course, this announce- 
ment met with bravos, etc., and the grown-up 
French imp grinned out, "Now I am paid back for 
all the times I had to be a corpse." 

This was a nice fix in which he had put me! 
Every one looked expectant, and Raoul was 
just hugging himself over his silly tricks. Was 
he daring me? This was my "dare day," it 
seemed. 

I got up to do my part, and his chagrin would 
have paid me, if I had gone no further. I gave 
some of my old imitations, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Carter, etc. Jeanne looked at me as 
a mother does when her lamb is showing off a new 
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gambol; much pride, most indulgence, and some 
anxiety. 

Greorgette's smile looked as though she had been 
sucking lemons, but on account of the unanimous 
applause, she said complacently : 

"She is really quite clever.*' 

Muriel was very appreciative. My vaudeville 
accomplishments made such a "hit,'* they would not 
let me stop. Prince Ulrich and Sibvorsva looked 
positively hypnotized, and every one else called for 
more, until I took to my heels and flew. 

Marie Villon was standing near, and I linked my 
arm in hers as I passed and pulled her with me, 
almost on a run, down a little path along the brook. 
When we had gone some distance from the still 
echoing bravos and were walking along slowly, 
Marie looked at me with a far-away look for a 
moment, and then impetuously kissed me. 

"Mrs. Trevis, you make me downright homesick. 
You are a perfect vaudeville crackajack ! Honest. 
You're good enough to go on at Weber & Fields P* 
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Her praise was so genuine that I was almost 
embarrassed by it. An idea occurred to me. 
' "What do you say,'' I asked her, "to our getting 
up a cake walk, just you and I? All Paris is cake- 
walk mad, and we can get some one to play ragtime 
on the pianola." 

"I think it would be great!" she said, and her 
eyes fairly sparkled, "but I don't know many of 
the steps." 

I told her that I had taken lessons from Bonnie 
Maginn all last winter, for fun, and would s^ow her 
all she needed. She is graceful, I am sure she can 
dance, so we may surprise the household with our 
talents. 

Just then Comte de la Tour came to fetch me to 
drive home, and Sibvorsva went back with Marie. 
We got back just in time to dress for dinner. I 
foimd a box of gardenias from Prince Schonberg- 
Grussdow! He must have wired for them the 
moment I drove away to the picnic. There was also 
a box of chocolates from Sibvorsva. 
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I waited to wear the gardenias until after dinner, 
when I could bring down Sibvorsva's chocolates at 
the same time. 

That's not flirting — ^that's tact ! 

Grood-night, dear. 

6&ACE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

D DB I^ TotTB, NORHAMDIE, ^fc 

July 15th. 

BAREST LOUISE: I can't tell you 

how glad I was to get jour long letter 

from Hempstead this morning. I wish 

I could see Dick's horses this year, and 

I hope Bean-Fole will win the Handicap for him. 

Tell him I shall follow the race in my imagination 

from over here, and send best wishes. 

Your description of Lucy makes me very anxious. 
What u the matter with all the women at home? I 
should be afraid to walk up the street lest some 
doctor seeing me would decide, from the way I carry 
my head or turn out my toes, that I had appendicitis 
and must be operated on at once, and have me car- 
ried to the tah\e before I could even call for help. 
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I had letters from Lotta von Bohlen and Maud 
Beverly this morning. They both asked me to stop 
with them whenever, and for as long as I like. I 
think I shall go from here to Lotta. 

I opened Maud's letter first this morning with a 
sort of expectancy. She does not mention Lord 
Bobby. Louise, I really think I am a cormorant, a 
regular dog in the manger. I am not in love with 
Bobby or any one. If with any one it is Serge; 
sometimes I think I am half in love with him. And 
yet this Prince has a tremendous attraction for me. 
I feel at my best and brightest when he is about. 
We have great magnetism each for the other; the 
magnetism of beauty, that is all it is. If I were to 
have chicken pox, for instance, he would run from 
me ; and if he were to knock out a front tooth, I am 
sure his fascination for me would disappear. 

It is rather curious, I can feel that he thinks me 
absolutely beautiful, my face lovely, my figure won- 
derful — ^that is, I am his type of physical perfec- 
tion. And perhaps he knows that I think the same 
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of him. We like to be together because it is then 
that we both look our best. (Louise dearest, what a 
fool I would feel if any one but you were ever to 
read all this conceit. But you know what I mean, 
we each like the other's type.) 

If there is such a thing as transmigration of 
souls, we once were perhaps a pair of Greek chariot 
horses. Until one of us went lame or threw a 
spavin, and then we were mates no longer. I feel 
sure that when he involuntarily came to meet me, on 
the day of his arrival, that we were both vaguely 
conscious of the chariot time. 

Serge's love (or friendship) for me is very differ- 
ent, but it too runs in one particular groove. I am 
mentally attractive to him in the same degree that 
' I am physically attractive to Schonberg. When 
my spirits are high and my mind unclouded, when 
I am at my wordly best and smartest, then Serge, 
as I remember him, is the ideal companion. I might 
have chicken pox and Serge would not change, but 
if I were to be stupid or peevish, he would go back 
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to Russia by the first train. If I were looking 
particularly pretty, he might take the second 
train. 

It is when I first wake in the morning, before I 
ring for my coffee, that these pictures of Prince 
Ulrich and Serge come before my mind. At the 
end I am always conscious that the images stop, 
gradually a face grows distinct before me, and I 
am looking straight down into the depths of cold 
blue eyes. Then over my spirit there comes a wave 
of unrest, and I abruptly ring for Kate. I wish 
"Robert, Viscount Kirth'' would stop looking into 
all the comers of my soul — ^before I have had 
coffee, too! 

I am getting too serious. I came abroad to 
flutter about, not to put my feelings under a micro- 
scope. I am going to stop thinking about Schon- 
berg's good looks. Serge's mind, and Lord Bobby's 
eyes and talk to you about something else. 

There is no doubt about it, Louise dear, I am be- 
coming spoiled. I think this is the very nicest of 
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all hours parties. For weeks the Comte must have 
been planning each hour. I know of no one who 
delights in detail as much as Henri de la Tour, and 
it is just because all the little things are attended 
to that everything he attempts is a success. 

I think we are all getting appollinarisitis of the 
brain. We are all so young and foolish now that 
we play children's games — croquet every afternoon 
and even puss in the comer. 

Yesterday it rained, and we played hide and seek. 
It is rather an interesting study — ^this game. I 
wonder it is not played at all house parties by some 
people, and by all people at some house parties. 

I hid in the closet imder the stairs. It was inky 
dark. I suddenly felt a hand creep along my arm ; 
and a voice whispered eagerly, "Is it thou?" In- 
stinctively I moved away, and opened the door. 
"No ! I am not your Hhou,' whoever she may be," I 
said, laughing over my shoulder as I walked away. 
I hid behind a piece of tapestry across the hall, but 
where I could see the door, "Who in the world is 
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M. de Ni^vres's *thou/ " I wondered. A moment 
later Mme. Beauvergne ran into the hiding place. 

Muriel Hartly and the Due were the hunters, 
and I was so badly hidden they found me at once. 
"Tell me," I said, "are de Nifevres and Mme. Beau- 
vergne having an affair ?" 

"Oh, dear me ! Didn't you know thatV^ Muriel 
answered, and went on looking for the others. 
When they were all found but those two, I could not 
resist going to the stair closet. 

^'Venez done! It is another turn !" I called into 
the darkness. Mme. Beauvergne came out, blinking 
at the light, as bland and serene as a barnyard 
duck ; but de Nifevres looked as though he were turn- 
ing up his coat to go out into the rain. 

It was Prince Ulrich's and my turn to hunt, as 
we were the first found. The Prince is continually 
in a beaming humor. I have never met any one who 
is so easy going and amiable. He is very amusing, 
and understands not only English but American 
slang as well as I do ; we babble utter nonsense all 
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the time and I feel as stimulated as though I were 
living on Champagne, nux-vomica and coffee. He 
is not three yards away from me if he can help it, 
and as Sibvorsva never is either, I feel like the 
"lamb between the eagle and the bear." They both 
send me flowers every day, and I wear them alter- 
nately. If I drive with one I walk with the other, 
and I generally sit between them at meals. 

But I must tell you a joke on the Due. You 
know he is not as young as he was, and he is a little 
bit hurt about his lack of success (but when a 
man's eyes begin to look fishy it is time he stopped 
trying to look fervid). Georgette, I think, owns 
him, but the Baron is richer and the price of clothes 
goes up every year, so the Due has been something 
of a bear lately. Bear would be a very good sobri- 
quet for him— a big brown hugging bear, who wifl 
dance if any pretty woman will play the organ. 
At all events, he is not a success and he has been 
trying to make a conquest of Muriel, or me, or 
both. The silly thing about him is that he thinks 
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himself perfectly irresistible. Yesterday Muriel 
and I compared notes, so just for fun we thought 
we would chaff him. 

We had him between us at dinner. First while he 
was talking to me, she seemed so interested and anx- 
ious to get his attention she even nudged his arm 
with her fan. He turned toward her like a fisher- 
man who after hours of waiting suddenly gets a 
bite. Then his surprise and delight having lasted 
a moment, and when he was beginning a conversa- 
tion, I began the "A-hem — !" and "er — er — P' on 
my side. He turned like a steel spring. We kept 
this up until his eyes looked as though they had 
belladonna in them, and he thought Don Juan a 
baa-lamb compared to himself, and then we let him 
catch us laughing and signalling to each other. 
Furious ! He was so mad he could have throttled 
us both. Stupid thing! And yet it is rather 
pathetic, his taking himself so seriously. I sup- 
pose, though, we are all very serious to ourselves. 
I am sure I for one sit up blandly and swallow all 
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the flattery that comes my way without so much as 
blinking. (That is all part of the game. As Serge 
says : "Never seek to analyse illusions — if they are 
pleasant ones.") 

I have just been having a long talk with "Mur- 
ree." After coming in from a drive with Schonberg 
this afternoon, I took the chance to lie down on the 
lounge, and scribble to you in pencil. 

Marie and I are getting very intimate, and I am 
certainly growing fond of her. She threw a cushion 
on the floor beside me, and sat down on it, Turkish 
fashion, her elbows on the edge of the lounge, her 
chin in her hands. 

It was very evident that something was on her 
mind that she wanted to talk about ; her face was 
puzzled, and she was absent-mindedly drumming 
with her finger nails on her cheek. 

Finally she said, "Look here, Mrs. Trevis, these 
people stagger me ; I can't make the game out." 
(Marie's language always "strengthens" in propor- 
tion to her interest.) "My idea of the tip-top people 
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wasn't this sort of thing at all." She continued 
like a child struggling to explain an example in 
mental arithmetic. "Of course, my folks aren't 
swells like these, but Pll just tell you one thing; 
*Mommer' would turn over in her grave if she knew 
of some of the goings-on I've been seeing for the 
last few days. We may not be old nobility in 
Chicago, but a woman loves her husband — or gets 
a divorce. Here — ^why where do you draw the line 
between these women and the demi-monde?" 

I thought it was a distinction without a difference 
myself, so I said nothing. Marie hesitated a 
moment, and then plunged further into the sub- 
ject. 

"You know the Duchess asked me if I would lend 
her a book, so I took it to her when I came up last 
night. She was in the most wonderful get-up I 
ever saw. She had on a nightgown entirely of lace 
under a pleated chiffon over-thing ; her hair had 
just been curled, because the lamp was still burning. 
She was powdering and painting her face as if for 
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a ball — and It was after twelve o'clock, and every- 
one was going to bed !" 

Marie began twisting the lace of her wrapper 
through her fingers. "Comtesse de la Tour is the 
loveliest thing ever," she said musingly. "I sup- 
pose she is straight, although I don't know. She 
gives Mrs. Hartly and Mr. Grafton rooms next to 
each other. I like Mrs. Hartly, she is a perfect 
corker, and that's what bothers me. I don't care 
about Mme. de Ni^vres or the Duchesse. I asked 
Armong about these things this morning, and he 
laughed at me and said: 'You are a sweet little 
ingenue^ my bride, but it does not concern you. If 
you don't like it — ^why don't notice it !' That is all 
very well. These people are nothing to me, and I 
don't care a hang what they do, and as I have to live 
among them I'll get used to it, I guess. But I tell 
you one thing, if Armong tries any of this 'funny 
business' himself, I won't stand for it! Not a 
minute !" 

She was so fierce as she said it that I could see 
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Armand's monthly allowance of American green- 
backs growing pitifully less, and finally going 
**out" altogether. It is certainly true: A man 
who marries for money earns it ! Every penny ! 

Nevertheless, Armand could go much further and 
fare worse. Marie is made of the right sort of 
material, and she is perfectly right in being shocked 
at this state of affairs. I am shocked at myself to 
find that I am not shocked, and more than that, to 
see with what reckless incautiousness I am surren- 
dering to my surroundings. 

I wonder if there are many men who have devoted 
as much of their lives to the study of women as 
Prince Ulrich must have done, to have become such 
a past master in the art of pleasing them ! He an- 
ticipates my every wish; cushions and foot stools 
are tucked behind my back and put under my feet ; 
just as I think I would like them, and never when 
I would not. Gardenias from Paris every day, but 
these are not the attentions I mean, as these would 
be done by any man who is interested in a woman. 
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The things he thinks of are amazing ! All sorts of 
insidious ways of appealing to one's senses. Imag- 
ine an American man refusing to smoke or drink 
champagne on etccount of the woman he means to 
talk to after dinner, and taking aromatic liqueurs 
instead, for the same reason ! Perfume, music, pink 
lights — ^all these things are more or less demoraliz- 
ing, when they are well done (not crude and coarse 
like the things in Paris). 

Sometimes I feel actually hypnotised by this 
Prince. The fascinating little twist of his R's, his 
personality, his subtle devotion — and I wonder if 
my moth wings are not singeing on the edges. 

What do you suppose Lord Bobby would think 
if he was here? They were all talking about him 
at luncheon to-day. There was a picture of him in 
the last number of "Country Life," and an article 
on the wonderful improvements at Hawarth Castle. 
Every one sung his praises until I was nearly on the 
verge of tears. I suddenly began to feel exactly 
as though I were homesick. Don't you think that 
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was the queerest thing? I never felt like that be- 
fore; this continual excitement and the late hours 
must be making me nervous. Lord Bobby is so 
strong and restful, what a contrast to Schonberg ! 
Ah, well, it takes many kinds to make a world! 

6&ACE. 
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CHAPTER IX . 

CnlTSAU UK LA TouB, JmIj Idth, ^Sf 
AM going to write of a surprise this 
time, Louise dear, and it begins with 
^K* a minstrel prologue. 

"Murree's" and my cake walk zeai a 
success 1 It was not a miserable theatrical misrepre- 
sentation, but a genuine plantation performance. 
She is very tall, taller than I, and thin as a match, 
so she was Pompey and I was Dinah. She wore a 
pair of her husband's trousers, a riding shirt of her 
own, without a stock, and her hair, which is nearly 
black, was tucked up under a slouch hat. 

I borrowed a red and white striped calico dress 
from one of the maids (it reached somewhere be- 
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tween my knees and my ankles), and turned it in at 
the neck with a handkerchief of turkey red; my 
head was tied up in a bandana with a little fringe 
of black worsted braids sewed around the edge to 
hide my light hair. We looked so funny and hid- 
eous, with our black faces and luscious, over-ripe 
red lips half an inch wide, that when we were ready 
we were in such fits of laughter that we could hardly 
keep the tears from running down and making 
white streaks through the burnt cork. 

First we did a turn of minstrel jokes. No one 
understood, so I had to repeat them in French, and 
as you can imagine the snappiness of impromptu 
translation, we gave those up and did the songs. 
Marie sings quite well and dances like a dream, so 
when we got to the dance part, our audience went 
wild. 

Of course I was thinking only of my lines and my 
part, and did not let myself look at any one. After 
we made our last bow and had reached the haU, I 
suddenly heard a voice say in English : 
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"Well, Mrs. Dinah! As an artist in charcoal, 
do you neglect old friends?" 

"Lord Kirth !" 

I was so amazed to see him I fairly screamed bis 
name, but could not articulate anotber syllable. I 
was absolutely dumbfounded! Tbe realization of 
the ridiculous figure I must be cutting in that get- 
up made me feel such an idiot that I stood awkward 
and speechless before him for a moment; and then, 
following my impulse, turned and ran up to my 
room as fast as my feet could carry me. 

^^Oh, Kate, Kate! Look at me! Lord Kirth is 
here and this is the way he saw me!" The tears 
almost welled over, as though anxious to do their 
part in washing off the cork. 

"Ah, well, darlin% don't worry ! I will soon have 
you yourself again. But with all these goings-on, 
I am glad if there is anybody whose notions you 
mind going against !" 

"I don't care a rap about anybody's notions ! I 
don't believe I like Lord Kirth at all! It was no 
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end of fun until he came; he spoiled every- 
thing!" 

By the time Kate got me white and dressed in my 
own clothes, I had thought it over, and worked 
myself up until I positively disliked Lord 
Kirth. 

I sailed downstairs with my chin very much up, 
and a horrid little beast called Resentment tugging 
at my left side. Before I reached the drawing- 
room, Paddy came bounding toward me, and I was 
so pleased to have him recognize me that I almost 
forgot my peevishness. 

"Paddy, you fraud ! You only know your friends 
by their clothes. You wouldn't speak to me when 
I was black!" I felt Lord Bobby looking at me 
quizzically, and instantly the little beast — ^Resent- 
ment — ^began to tug harder than ever. 

Sibvorsva and Prince Ulrich did not leave me, 
and Lord Bobby talked to Marie. I felt tired and 
not much amused, and went to my room very 
soon. 
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A few minutes later I received this note : 

Deaa Mrs. Dinah : On the plantation they are 
up and out in the fresh air earl j ! 

Will you walk, ride, drive or sit in the fields with 
me to-morrow morning? 

Which and when? — and please t 

KiRTH. 

I was beginning to feel thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. He had made me seem foolish in my own 
estimation, so I had added temper and pettiness to 
my own shortcomings. He either did not notice 
them or else ignored them. I hoped the former and 
answered gladly: 

I think it would be nice to ride at ten. 
Thank you. G. T. 

So this morning we went, — he and I and Paddy. 
Faddy had a beautiful time tearing around and 
poking his nose in every hole in the ground, and 
looking as wise as a sage when he found nothing, 
and utterly foolish if by chance he scared a bird 
or a rabbit. 
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I don't think we tired the horses much, although 
it was very warm, as we walked most of the way. 

"Why did you want to get away from me so 
quickly last night, Mrs. Dinah? Your perform- 
ance was very clever. I had no idea you had such 
histrionic ability." 

The suspicion that he was chaffing me instantly 
brought back Resentment (clinging to my side), 
but I shook it off as far as I could, though he is the 
most persistent and tenacious little beast, and I 
answered: "It is not a very high order of accom- 
plishment." And then I confessed. "Really I was 
awfully upset at having you suddenly appear 
and find me in such a make-up." 

"But why should you mind me? Surely you 
know me better than you do most of the people 
here?" 

"Of course I do — ^much better, — it is not that — ^I 
don't know why, maybe it was the suddenness of 
your coming, but you have no idea how silly I 
fdt!" 
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Lord Bobby laughed and said gaily: ^^Child, 
child ! What a child you are ! I wonder if you are 
ever going to grow up?" 

"Grow up ? Good Heavens ! Do you realize that 
I was married over seven years ago, and that I am 
twenty-five years old?" 

"You are a child, all the seune. Aren't you going 
to have enough of this playtime soon?" 

A horrid suspicion crossed my mind: **Are you 
going to preach?" I asked anxiously. 

"Oh, dear no ! It would be no use — ^" And then 
in answer to my frown he added: **Why should I? 
You are free and untrammelled as the big green 
lunar moths you think so beautiful. May you fly 
on just as far and as high as you would like 
unta— " 

"WeU?" 

"Until you don't want to any more." 

We quickened our pace and cantered on for some 
time. Then when we walked again he said, apropos 
of nothing: 
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"You know, I have a profound admiration for 
American women. You are a wonderful race 
reaUy !" 

"Have you ever seen such a change as in our 
Chicago bride?" I asked. 

"No more than I expected," he said. "I liked her 
from the very first moment I met her. I liked the 
way she shook hands and the way she looked at me. 
After all, what does it matter how a diamond is set? 
It is the purity and color of the stone itself that 
counts ; you may set it as you fancy. The Vicom- 
tesse is a very beautiful diamond ; with French cut- 
ting and polishing she appears to greater advan- 
tage, but the stone and the quality are American. 
Your *Uncle Sam' has reason to be proud of the 
material of which his women are made." 

"If we are all diamonds, what sort of setting am 
I in?" I asked curiously. 

"You — ? Stop a bit! You broke out of your 
setting and fell in a brook, and you are being 
washed about from one whirlpool to another. There 
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are a lot of little fishes who would like to swallow 
you, you look so bright and edible, but I don't think 
you would agree with them very well. Of course 
you may be eaten, or lost in a crevice, but I think 
some day the fairy Prince will find you, and put 
you in a beautiful setting, and keep you very care- 
fully.'* 

"I hope not to be eaten or lost in a crevice before 
he comes ! That is a very pretty f airy-tiJe. I did 
not know you could say such pretty things." 

"Well, you see after all the eulogies these accom- 
plished continental admirers lay at your feet, I 
would not like to have you feel that you are 
wasting a morning in a blank absence of compli- 
ments P' 

And there appeared in his eyes the ripple that 
always irritates me, because I know he is laughing 
at me. 

"By the way,'' I asked, as though I had not 
noticed his chaffing me, "who are you going to be 
at the fete on Friday? I think you would be 
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splendid as Petruchio, or you might black up as 
Othello. — ^No, I would not like you to black up — ^^ 

And then I suddenly stopped and I am sure I got 
crimson, and went on lamely, in a way that had no 
sense at all. ^^Black make-ups are horrid !" 

Lord Bobby laughed aloud : ^^ You seem to have 
black make-ups rather on your mind to-day; but 
what a brutal nature you must think I have to 
choose those two characters for me. Why did 
you?" 

"I don't know," I babbled on. "The Moor I 
thought of on account of all the dangers that he 
had endured, and Petruchio — well because of your 
eyes, I suppose. If you don't know what I mean, 
Paddy does, and that is enough." 

"My eyes? Won't you tell me what you mean?" 

"No." 

"Will you ever tell me?" 

"Don't think so. But what are you going to be? 
I have made such bad guesses ; tell me." 

"I am not going to be anybody, as I shall be at 
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home again, smoking my pipe in the moonlight 
with Paddy, while yoii are dancing about as Titania 
with your court of elves and crickets and grass- 
hoppers P' 

"Do you really mean you are not going to stay?" 
I asked in astonishment. 

"I really mean that I am going away again to- 
day. A very dear friend of mine was ill in Paris, 
and I came over to see him, and then, thinking I 
would like to find how a certain independent person 
was carrying on her rebellion, I wired to de la Tour, 
and came here." 

"Yes, but now that you are here, why don't you 
stey?'* 

"I am not usually keen on parties, however I 
really would stay for this one if I could, but it is 
important for me to be in England on the 17th.'' 

"Oh, I am so sorry ! What a shame to miss it. It 
is going to be the most beautiful party !" 

"Would you like to see me dressed up in the gar- 
ments of some worthy, long since departed, and 
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pirouetting around to the tinkle of the band? Just 
imagine, too, my having to put my prettiest French 
forward, and tell each imitation how far she out- 
shines the original!" 

I laughed out loud at the picture he drew. "That 
would be an effort for you, wouldn't it? It is too 
bad that Paddy can't go in your place ! He would 
love it, and not miss a detail ! He would outdo the 
ancient dandies in blandishments." 

Lord Kirth laughed. "Paddy !" he called, "how 
did you let Mrs. Trevis see through you so clearly?" 
And then he said to me: 

"I can't imagine what the affinity can be between 
you and Paddy, but you seem to understand him 
amazingly. And so I am sure that the same clever 
mind that can so clearly discern Paddy's mental 
gyrations will penetrate other whirlpools as well. 
Tell me — ," he leaned over and forward in his sad- 
dle, and looked at me searchingly, "tell me honestly 
you don't really care about this sort of thing, do 
you? It is all very amusing for a while, but 
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you are not longing for a whole life of it, are 
you?" 

"M — ^m — ,'* I hesitated, "what do you mean by 
Hhis sort of thmg'?'' 

"Well, to put it brutally, do you like putting 
yourself up as a target, as it were, for all these 
pretty feathered arrows to try to pierce? You say 
you don't want to marry, and yet you have number- 
less love speeches made to you in as many different 
languages every day from noon until midnight.'* 

"Well, I certainly don't seem to have love 
speeches made to me in English, or before noon !" I 
laughed. 

I don't know what was the matter with me, but it 
was just as though a little devil within my brain 
were mixing up all my intentions. I longed to let 
my better side come forward, and instead of that 
the worst side stayed exultantly on top. I almost 
wanted to cry — but the black side was in full pos- 
session of me, and I chattered on with the flippancy 
of a wound-up monkey. 
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I felt that he was disappointed in me, and the 
more I felt it, the further away from him I seemed 
to drift. The thought that he probably knew ex- 
actly what was in my mind did not help me in the 
least. We had all been, it seemed, like a big party 
of tinsel dolls, and we were emptily dancing about 
and perfectly happy at our own emptiness, until 
this real man came and spoiled it all. 

In the midst of the jumble of my thoughts his 
voice went on lightly : 

**It is perfectly natural, all young things like to 
play. I am afraid it is only that I am growing old ; 
I have had so many serious things to think of, that 
I have had very little chance of late to tread the 
^primrose path of dalliance,* and now I find I don't 
like it, nor do I care for these people. I don't like 
the things they do, I don't like the things they 
think; and this continual striving for excitement 
tires me and fails to amuse me." 

We had returned to the chateau, and dismounted. 
There was no one about, and we stood a few minutes 
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in the hall before going to change our riding 
things for breakfast. 

"Listen, dear child," he said, "you don't mind if 
I call you that, do you? I feel as though I might 
be Diogenes, and you a Greek damsel at the court 
of Alexander. I did not want to come here as a 
wet blanket — ^I am glad you are amusing yourself, 
and I am sure your lustre is too brilliant to be 
scratched by the pebbles in the brook. As for the 
fishes, I have not much fear of their swallowing you. 
And I want you to remember one thing — ^will you? 
Remember that in me you have a devoted friend — 
and one who believes in you absolutely P* 

He took my hand firmly in his, and looked at me 
so seriously that his eyes confounded the Kttle devil 
in my brain, and the little beast Resentment flew 
to the end of nowhere. 

The next moment he smiled brightly, and with a 
crisp, cheery "Good luck to you, little moth," he 
turned into the corridor leading to the bachelor 
wing. 
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At dSjeuner he sat between Jeanne and me, and 
we all talked together. He chatted merrily as 
though nothing could interest him more than the 
details of a costume ball, although he firmly and 
politely declined to stay for it. 

He left immediately after breakfast with Count 
de la Tour, who was going all the way to Paris in 
the motor car to attend to the last details for the 
fete. 

I kissed Paddy very affectionately behind his ear, 
and he cocked his little head sideways and gave me 
a very friendly "wouf ," as he trotted away after his 

master. 

♦ ♦♦♦««« 

I am in a queer mood, as though I were wound up 
to go, and I can't stop. I feel sort of aimlessly rest- 
less. I don't know what I want. 

Wednesday. 

Tonight we are to have the greatly-anticipated 
fancy-dress fete ! Thirty or more guests have ar- 
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to stop at the house, and all the neighboring 
chateamx have big house parties. 

The fountain and grounds are to be illuminated, 
and part of the terrace has been made into a ball 
room. They have laid a wonderful parquet, I don't 
see how they did it. It is to be surrounded by a 
high green hedge, and have a dome made of ropes 
of chestnut leaves, lighted by great illimiinated 
pinkish-white lilies. 

My pair (Schonberg and Sibyorsva) and I 
went out to see how it was going to look. We met 
the charming Greorgette coming in from the garden 
with the Baron. Her hair was a little blown — ^I 
hadn't noticed the wind — and the Baron was beam- 
ing. I wonder how much the beam cost him ! 

Grood gracious! Kate says it is after eight 
o'clock and I have not even the faintest idea how 
my costume goes ! How do you think Queen Louise 
of Prussia will look reproduced through the per- 
sonality of your Grace? 
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CHAPTER X 
CEituu DE lA TouH, Thunday, July IStfa. 
I!^W*4 ELL, Louise dear! 

I shan't have to think of Prince 
Ulrich of Schonberg-Grussdow before 
my coffee any more. That's over ! His Mightiness 
came and saw, although he certainly did not con- 
quer — but neither did I. 

He has packed up his doU rags and gone 
home in a temper. In fact, I would not be 
surprised if he tore the doll rags to shreds, 
and stamped on them before he packed. At all 
events, he is furious — "and all is over between 



But I must tell you about it in the order in which 
it all happened. 

To begin with, I never saw anything half as 
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beautiful as the fete; it was simply fairyland. 
Just imagine the great formal garden spread out 
under the full moon on a clear warm night, with the 
fountains playing silver and gold rain, and making 
the shadows under the trees even blacker by contrast. 
The garland-hung terraces brilliantly lighted by 
the great pink lilies, and the varying groups of 
color in the fantastic costumes, made the realization 
of a dream carnival. 

Every one looked beautiful. Whether it 
was the pinkish light or that every one hit 
on a becoming costume, or that I had a 
pretty film over my eyes, I don't know, but it was 
a feast for the senses that I shall remember 
always. 

Jeanne was Undine, in white of course, veiled 
with crystally shimmering stuff. Her heavy black 
hair, under its wreath of water lilies, hung in waves 
below her knees. She wore no paint, and her face 
was nearly as pale as her silvery draperies. The 
character suited her too well ; she looked as though 
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she might melt away from sight at any mo- 
ment. 

The Duchesse was very pretty as a Watteau 
shepherdess. 

Muriel was lovely as Night, in black velvet with 
a diamond collar. In her hair she wore a crown of 
diamond stars, from which hung a black tulle veil 
spangled with silver. Even Georgette looked well 
as a Nattier portrait. 

Marie was possessed to go either as Pocahontas 
or Columbia. She decided, however, that copper- 
colored grease paint would be too unbecoming, and 
I would not let her, as a Frenchman's bride, flaunt 
the American flag ; as it is, the eagle screams quite 
loud enough every time she speaks. She was per- 
fectly gorgeous, and wonderfully handsome as 
Cleopatra. 

I was Queen Louise. Prince Ulrich wore a Prus- 
sian uniform. Comte de la Tour was Athos. A 
perfect giant, and M. Castel was Porthos, de Ra- 
chette Aramis, and Sibvorsva d'Artagnan, of the 

Three Musketeers. 
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Raoul was Pierrot. Percy Grafton, in Highland 
dress, went as bonny Prince Charlie. It is impossi- 
ble to tell who was the best — it was all too lovely ! 

We who were stopping in the house, forty-four, 
I think, dined about nine o'clock in the state dining 
room. It was very gay, and every one felt like hav- 
ing a good time. I sat between Richelieu and Li- 
hung-Chang, and I heard not a word of cleverness 
or wisdom, only trifling small talk ; but it never 
occurred to me that a moment could have been 
wasted, even if I was not gathering pearls of 
wisdom. 

The other guests began to arrive about twelve. 
Jeanne received them on a dais under a bower of 
green by the threshold of the great hall door, lead- 
ing out on the terrace. I certainly had no lack of 
partners, and they danced so differently from the 
way we do, that I got painfully dizzy. It seemed as 
if my head would never get untwisted, and I was 
very glad to go and walk in the garden with Schon- 
berg. The whole scene was enchanting, and as we 
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went down the steps and along the path by the 
fountains, I was conscious of the brilliancy of the 
picture, and that we too were adding our share to 
it. We sat on one of the benches at the end of the 
aUSe, and my ideas were as scattered as a little 
urchin's who finds himself at the circus. 

Suddenly, I heard the Prince speak close to my 
ear, and with such ardour that it brought my scat- 
tering wits together in a suddenly congealed lump. 

"Grace !" he said in French, "Grace, hast thou 
really no heart?'' 

^^WhatP* I fairly screamed. "What are you 
saying, and why do you call me *Grace' and 
*thou'?" And I felt the color dye my face. 

**Ah, dear, don't play the baby ! What do you 
suppose I have thought of all these days that I have 
been following you about like a dog — only living 
in the light of your beauty? You must know I love 
you, love you so that I can't think of anything but 
you ! Tell me, Grace, my adored one, give me some 
hope — ^when wilt thou be mine?" His hands held 
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mine like a vice, and his voice came in gasps as 
though he had been running. 

"Be yours?" I said. "Let go my hands — ^you 
hurt me ! You know you are married ! How can I 
be yours?" 

"Oh, marriage — ^bah!" he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. "Marriage is an alliance and has nothing to 
do with love — although, if I could marry you, I am 
quite mad enough to do it. But, Grace! Ah, 
Grace—!" 

With a supreme effort I got my hands free, and 
stood up. I was shocked, disappointed and out- 
raged — ^and yet — ^this man's personality was so 
strong, and his charm over me so great that I felt 
myself struggling in the waves of his emotion, and 
my knees threatened to double under me like those 
of a ball- jointed doll when the elastic is loose. 

I concentrated all my will power to shake off this 
horrible magnetism that was creeping over me. It 
seemed exactly as though my spine were a key- 
board, and some power were playing one note after 
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another upon It, and each note as it was struck 
making rings which spread out to my iSnger-tips, as 
the rings spread from a stone striking the water. 

"To insult me," I said, "I think is the most ex- 
traordinary way of showing your love for me. If 
your attentions mean that you want to dishonor me, 
the sooner they cease the better ! Grood-night !" 

Before I could move he caught me by the 
shoulders, and his face looked down into mine so 
close that I could see only his glittering eyes. 
"You devil," he said between his teeth, "you are one 
of those who think themselves so good and pure! 
You lead a man on until he is mad, and then you 
stand up on your high pedestal of virtue ! You are 
all cold hearted, you Americans, and you are virtu- 
ous because you don't know what it is to love ! A 
thousand times better to be a woman who gives all 
to the man she loves than one who demands all of 
a man's heart, and then takes refuge within the 
armour of her outraged propriety when he asks any 
return from her ! You beautiful temptress without 
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a heart P' His fingers pressed on my shoulders so 
that they still show bluish marks, and he actually 
shook me. 

Then suddenly he stiffened up like a soldier on 
parade, and said curtly : "I have behaved violently 
and unbecomingly. For that, and any other fault 
I have conmiitted — ^I beg your pardon." He clicked 
his heels together, bowed ceremoniously, and 
stalked off. 

When I was alone I almost fell on the bench. 
The whole thing was like an ugly dream, and it had 
all been so nice. His insult was outrageous, and it 
hurt ! On the other hand, nearly every woman over 
here — Am I so much better than they? 

Supposing I had loved this Prince ; loved him 
really, apart from this fascination he has for me! 
I had a chill of fear at the thought of what might 
have happened. It is very hard to keep up a 
standard all by one's self. When one sees even 
those whom one would choose as examples follow- 
ing the same course. Even Jeanne — 
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Louise, I feel as though I were standing on a 
river's brink, and each day the river rises higher and 
carries away some of the bank. For all that I 
know, it may already be undermined, and likely to 
give way at any moment. What is the use of being 
good? Nobody credits you with it. They go the 
whole length themselves, so they suppose every one 
else does. They don't believe you if you don't, and 
they think none the less of you if you do. A 
woman who has never had a lover is, in their eyes 
more an object of contempt and pity than any- 
thing else. 

So, I sat all by myself out in the moonlight on 
the bench, and I felt as though I had been punished 
and turned out of doors. 

You know that dream I have sometimes ? I am an 
opera singer, and I have the most beautiful voice. 
It rolls out of my throat, pure, limpid, wonderful 
and tremendous in its power ; I sing easily and 
naturally, and with no more effort than it takes to 
talk. The audience thunders applause, and I am 
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almost smothered under the flowers which are 
showered upon me, but I don't stop singing. I go 
on, and my voice grows stronger and purer and 
sweeter every minute, and then I take a breath for 
my last and supremely beautiful note — and no voice 
comes ! No more than I actually have ! And then 
I find myself showered with dry leaves. Their 
crackly edges prick where they hit, I hear the 
audience hissing and deriding, the theatre becomes 
suddenly dark — ^and I wake ! 

Sibvorsva found me. "I've been looking for 
you," he said; "I saw you go down the path with 
Ulrich, and when he came back alone, looking like 
a thunder cloud, I thought I would go and see with 
whom he left you. But tell me, what has hap- 
pened? You look like a ghost !" And then caress- 
ingly as a mother might speak to her child, he ex- 
claimed : "My beloved, you are crying !" 

Of course I was crying like an idiot. It only 
needed a little sympathy to turn on the flood, and 
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Sibvorsva gave me much. So I cried like a baby,^ 
used up my own handkerchief, borrowed his, — and 
then felt better ! 

His way of ssLjing things, and his personality, 
were soothing and comforting, and I was entirely 
myself in a few minutes. But, down in my heart or 
my brain somewhere was a feeling that somehow I 
deserved punishment, not petting, and I felt neither 
happy nor comfortable the rest of the evening. 

Prince Schonberg was talking to a Marie 
Antoinette; and if he was half as disagreeable as 
he looked, she was not having a very gay time of it. 
I passed him often when I was dancing, but he 
looked through or over me, and apparently did not 
know I was there, and I have not seen him since. 

To-day nearly every one is leaving, and by to- 
morrow there will be no one but Raoul, Sibvorsva 
and myself. I go to Grermany on Monday, to stay 
with Lotta von Bohlen. Sibvorsva is going as far 
as Berlin with me. 

Do you know, it occurs to me that the Schonberg- 
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Grussdow estates are somewhere near the Yon 
Bohlen's. Just suppose he and I should be thrown 
together — ^wouldn't it be awful? I wonder what 
would happen ! 

Oh, dear Louise, why aren't you here ! 

Grace. 

P. S. — I had a letter from Serge this morning. 

He is now at the furthest point of Norway, but will 
come to see me where and when I say. I have writ- 
ten him that I shall go through Paris on my way 
to England from Grermany, and will have him come 
then. 

I have not heard from Lord Bobby since he went 
away, although he said he was going to send me a 
book from Paris. 

Every time I think of how silly I was when he was 
here, I hate myself and everything about me. I 
think I would rather be an Easter egg than a 
bad one ! 
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CHAPTER XI i»4 

ScHLOss Altsteik, Bhakdexburo, 

Thursday, July 33d. 

BAREST LOUISE : I was really sorry 
to leave Chateau de la Tour ! Jeanne 
4^ ^^ begged me to stay, and I should proba- 
bly be there still if I had not written 
Lotta that I would positively come here on Tues- 
day. 

You know Sibvorsva came to Berlin in the same 
train. Comte de la Tour drove us to St. Quentin in 
his motor car, and we took the express train there. 
We were packed like sardines, as Jeanne and Raoul 
also came to see us off. Jeanne's good-by was most 
affectionate: "You have been delicieuse, cherie,** 
she said ; "it has been adorable seeing you ! Come 
again soon ! Yes ? Any time send a wire and come. 
If we have a house full, there is always room for 
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another; if we are alone, then I shaU have you aD 
to myself." 

"Good-by, you dear^*^ I said; "it has been pel^ 
feet, this visit, and you know I would love to come 
again !" and then I promised I would tell her when 
I found the unknown hero of my life ; but I could 
not help laughing at the unhkelihood of her ever 
hearing from me if I had to wait until I could write 
ihai news ! 

As the train came into the station Raoul kissed 
my hand. No one would ever dream that it 
had scratched and slapped him years ago. He 
grasped it warmly and exclaimed : "You have had 
a siLccis fou Grace ma ch^re! Aren't you 
pleased? May you be just as calm and unruffled 
and content when I see you again. Au re- 
voirl** 

Comte de la Tour handed me into the train. "We 
will miss you very much,'' he said; "come back 
soon !" 

Just as the train started, Raoul whistled a bar of 
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the Wedding March, the silly ! Jeanne and her hus- 
band laughed, but somehow it annoyed me ; I 
glanced involuntarily at Sibvorsva, but he seemed 
perfectly unconscious of anything except the angle 
at which his dressing-case would best fit the rack 
above his head. 

Our trip was very uneventful, and nothing hap- 
pened worth writing about. We had to wait a long 
time at Cologne for the wagon-lit, and we dined 
at the C61ner-Hof . I saw no one I knew, but there 
was a Grerman and his wife whom Sibvorsva spoke 
to. I think they are either very disagreeable people 
or else they don't Uke Sibvorsva, as their greeting 
was very stiff. The night journey was not bad, but 
the car was so crowded I had to have Kate in my 
stateroom, and that was not very comfortable. We 
got to Berlin early in the morning, and I arrived 
here long before luncheon. 

Lotta came down to meet me with a tandem. She 
had a long list of things to do, as usual, so when 
we arrived at the castle I had barely time to brush 
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the dust off and dab the sponge over my face before 
luncheon. 

This place is really a huge farm, with no end of 
cows, horses, sheep and pigs. Acres and acres of 
grain, and the inevitable sugar-beets and potatoes. 
Of course there are a couple of villages on the 
estate, also splendid forest and shooting land. 

The castle is in the form of a square of stone, very 
old, very severe and very massive. The moat still 
surrounds it, and you feel as if you had gone back to 
the middle ages as you cross the drawbridge and 
enter the courtyard. 

The rooms are enormous, and they nearly all have 
black wainscotings and white walls. The main hall 
and Count von Bohlen's room are covered with 
stags' horns, each mounted on a wooden shield, with 
a date underneath. My room is so large I walk miles 
in dressing. The great four-poster, which is 
actually seven feet square, looks like a little hut out 
in the comer of a field. One wing of the house is 
left exactly as it was in the sixteenth century — ^the 
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floors all of stone and the walls covered with Illu- 
minated inscriptions and pictures. Each room is 
reached by its own little stone staircase, so that one 
has to go up and down a dozen stairs to reach all 
the rooms. 

What does Lotta look like? She is an ash blonde 
— ^very pretty for a Grerman woman — ^with even 
features and beautiful skin. Not a very good 
figure — she is too short waisted, and she is rather 
plump and thick-set. When she was seventeen, she 
was an ideal Margarethe. She wears her hair 
licked back, and braided in two or three braids, and 
wound around like a door-mat on the back of her 
head. It is brushed and brushed, and when it is as 
smooth as can be, her maid polishes it further with 
the palm of her hand. She is always busy ; more 
than that, she is industrious. She marks out a line 
of conduct, makes a set of rules and regulations, 
and then should the earth and sun and moon all fall, 
she would be perfectly oblivious to anything but 
her plan and rule. For example, she made up her 
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mind that she would learn to paint. She has no 
artistic ability whatever; absolutely no eye for 
drawing and no color sense, but she has shut her- 
self up in her studio from ten to twelve every day 
for five years. She has never gone so far as to 
paint a picture, but still she persists. As she is like 
that in everything she undertakes, of course she 
succeeds — in time ! 

Her husband is very good natured, and there are 
three lines running around each side of his mouth 
from laughing so much. Her little girl, Elise, is 
dark like her father, and a perfect imp. The boy, 
Hans, is blonde like his mother, and her one vulnera- 
ble spot. 

Here they live a regular home life, and I find it 
restful, for a change. I hardly see Lotta, as she is 
occupied with something all day until four o'clock, 
when we have tea. From half -past four until seven 
we drive. Dinner at eight. When they are alone 
Lotta reads or embroiders, and the Count plays the 
piano. Does this all sound thrilling? Some neigh- 
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bors (they live ten miles away) came to luncheon 
yesterday ; and another, a Herr von Taus, came to 
dinner to-night. 

They tell me Prince Schonberg-Grussdow is their 
nearest neighbor, but if he also is ten miles away, we 
are quite safe from each other. You know he had a 
plan to ask the Bohlens and me to go off on an 
automobile trip, but I think in his present mood he 
would run his machine over my crunching bones if 
he were to meet me in the road. 

The weather is perfectly beautiful, and as I have 
a great deal of time to myself, I generally spend the 
morning out of doors. On one side of the castle is 
an old-fashioned flower garden — ^rows and rows of 
every kind of flowers — ^with two long running per- 
golas bordering it on either side, covered with roses, 
honeysuckle, and grapes. At the far end is a high 
wall, which breaks into a circular bay with a sun- 
dial in the centre. An iron gateway, with marble 
benches on either side, leads to the farm beyond. 

In front of the castle is a lawn with old trees 
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(probably carefully planted countless years ago), 
but not laid out on a geometrical principle. On the 
other side, woody paths, overgrown and wild, run 
down to the water. Five minutes' walk along the 
lake brings one to the forest of pines. That is 
where I usually go, but yesterday I sat in a pasture 
for about two hours, and did nothing but breathe 
and watch them making hay in the next field. 

It reminded me a little of England. I wonder 
where Lord Kirth is. Louise dear, if I had not told 
him so positively that I cared for no one, and hated 
marriage — and then been such a silly fool at 
Chateau de la Tour — He is probably sitting 
out under the trees or punting on the Thames with 
an English "gell." Oh, well, what of it ! 

Count von Bohlen can't understand my interest 
in the pigs. They simply fascinate me. He has 
several hundred, all kinds and ages. Those in one 
house are so like the companions of Ulysses, it is 
really uncanny. About one hundred of them in a 
row, all the same size and age, and each one's 
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greedy grunt seeming more hideously horrible than 
the others. 

The schoolmaster in the big village had a silver 
wedding yesterday. Such a fuss as they made over 
it! They were serenaded at seven in the morning; 
I could hear the band even from my room. Then 
they had a church ceremony, a reception, a dinner, 
and a dance. We only went to the reception. 
Lotta, of course, was given the seat of honor in the 
comer of the sofa; and I, as a ^^distinguished 
stranger,'* was given the big armchair. The bride 
was dressed in gray, with a silver myrtle wreath and 
a long white veil ; and the groom wore his evening 
clothes and a big silver favor. 

I am falling asleep as I write. This quiet home 
life is having the effect of a narcotic. They go to 
bed so early here that now I can hardly keep awake 
after ten o'clock. There will be a house full over 
Sunday, so I shall probably have something outside 
of pigs and farm life to write about. 

Grood-night, dear. Lovingly, 

Grace. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SchIjOSS AxTSTEIKy BRAKDEKBn]ii&, 

Sunday Morning. 

BAREST LOUISE: My doU is 
stuffed with sawdust, and the sky 
is lead ! 
I can't understand these Germans at all, and they 
can't understand me. They have not an atom of 
imagination, and they take everything I say in seri- 
ous earnest — even Lotta — and I am disgusted with 
all of them to-day. They none of them speak a word 
of English, and my German goes very lame except- 
ing on the main road. I spoke it perfectly as a 
child, but as my governess, of course, always 
called* me "tbou," I actually don't know the 
polite form "you," unless I stop and think it out; 
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therefore, I am sure to make this mistake sooner 
or later ; and as it is more intimate to call a person 
**thou" than by their Christian name, it is awkward. 
Stupid things! Shouldn't you think that when I 
explain that if I say "thou" I don't mean it, that 
they would understand? Well, they don't or they 
won't ! 

I said "Good-morning, how art thou?" to one 
youth, and he tried to kiss me ! Yesterday after- 
noon a little Baron Schlittenteich asked me to go 
rowing with him. His hair is bright red and cut 
en brosse and his vapid face (which had an excess 
of material used in making its features) wears a 
perpetual expression of lively surprise. As usual, 
before we started, I explained my trouble with the 
language. He seemed to understand, and I thought 
for once it would be all right. He rowed, but with 
nearly every stroke he caught a crab. He paid not 
the slightest attention to what he was doing, but 
apparently thought all was going beautifully. 

"Have you ever rowed before?" I asked anx- 
iously. [ 173 ] 
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"Oh, yes !" he exclaimed with enthusiasm. "I 
rowed a great deal when I was a student. We used 
to put on bathing suits, and when we upset, we 
swam back. I. swim very well too !" 

I me€isured the distance to the shore with my eye, 
and ventured: "Don't you think we had better go 
back?" 

Down went one oar perpendicularly, and the boat 
lurched over so I thought we were gone. 

"Take care P' I screamed, "thou art upsetting 
us!" He dropped the oars instantly (one into the 
water, where it floated off), flopped down on 
his knees in the bottom of the boat, and with the 
most idiotic expression exclaimed rapturously: 
^^Oh, how sweet that sounds! Call me now, 
Fritz !" 

I told him to give the remaining oar to me — 
carefully — and I used it as a paddle, to get to 
shore. It would have served another purpose as 
well, but I restrained myself. 

There is a crowd of people stopping here now, 
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but, as they will be gone to-morrow, it is not worth 
while to describe them. 

The Schlittenteich person asked all sorts of 
questions about me, and said that if I were a widow 
he would like to marry me. Count Bohlen thought 
it rather a good joke to tease him, and would not 
tell him. The animated hairbrush asked me at the 
table what kind of a widow I was. I felt too bored 
to be civil, and answered in English : ^^I'm a grass 
widow— my husband died of hay fever." No one 
understood a word ; but it made no difference, they 
would not have laughed if they had. The other day 
an officer of the Garde-du-Corps in full-dress uni- 
form was presented to me, and to be agreeable I told 
him how beautiful I found his appointments, and he 
promptly lost his head. Because I told him I 
thought his clothes lovely, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that I thought he was too ! 

I can't please these people. If I talk German I 
call them "thee" and "thou." If I refuse to mer- 
rily, they say I am disagreeable. If I am polite, 
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they think I am flirting at the least, or at the most, 
desperately in love with them. And if I am unre- 
sponsive, then I wound their sensitive feelings. I 
am disgusted with everjrthing ! I am going to take 
my book out in the garden and forget everybody— 
until luncheon. 

Later. 

Louise ! Please don't be shocked — ^I can scarcely 
screw up my courage to teD you — ^Prince XJlrich and 
I have declared a truce. To be friends with him 
again is certainly the last thing I ever expected, 
and therefore the first thing to happen. I migbt 
have known that! Have you ever heard a woman 
declare positively she would not do a certain thing, 
and then find her doing it? 

Do you want to hear about this anti-climax? Stop 
frowning, and say you love me, — or I shall not tell 
you a word! Well, then, it was such a beautiful 
walk over the springy pine needles and moss, in the 
shade and along the water, that I went on until I 
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came to a wide brook crossed by an old stone bridge. 
There had once been a gate on the further side ; one 
of the posts had entirely crumbled away, but the 
other was left standing, and was surmounted by a 
lion-rampant, but whether it was a coat-of-arms or 
only an ornamentation, I couldn't make out. It was 
all covered with a tangled mass of vines, and I 
climbed up on the coping and leaned against the 
post for a back. I was almost hidden in the thick 
green fohage, and the brook, rushing by with its 
bubbling gurgle, was the only sound I heard. My 
book lay unopened in my lap, and I gave myself up 
to day dreams and the enchantment of the place. 

Suddenly a footstep struck the paving of the 
bridge, and Prince Ulrich appeared through the 
gate ! He stood looking out over the lake, with a 
moody expression that I had never seen him wear 
before. 

I sat perfectly still, looking at his profile. He is 
certainly the most beautiful human being, and he 
used to be so nice — ^before he was not ! And I was 
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so tired of all these literal automatons and sensitive 
plants, and so glad to see some one who had some 
sense of humour, and who could at least understand 
what I was talking about, that in my mind the 
breach disappeared entirely, and I only realized how 
glad I should be to talk to him. 

Then he saw me ! He looked radiant for the first 
second, but almost instantly his expression changed 
to one of anger, and he turned to go. I could not 
resist the impulse to add a little oil to the flame. 

"Have a *tack'?" I said, flippantly. 

"Have a talk, did you say?'* His voice came 
from his boots, but the comers of his mouth twitched 
up! 

"No, I didn't say ^talk,' I said ^tack.' But I xM 
have a talk if you like." 

"Very well," he answered, crossing his arms and 
looking like the portrait of Napoleon. 

"Oh, I am not going to have any conversation 
with a lowering storm cloud," I said, and shrugged 
my shoulders. "If you want to sit on the wall 
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peacefully and amiably, and talk to me nicely, I 
should be delighted to put up a white flag; but I 
don't want any more thunder and lightning." He 
sat as I suggested, but he looked sulky. 

"Well," he said, "here I am, now what do you 
want with me ? I behaved like a brute, but you drove 
me to it, and I apologized. I love you and you 
don't love me — so I see no good that can come of our 
seeing each other. Why do you want to bring me 
back again? 

"Because nobody in this country understands 
anything I say or do," I explained, "and I am so 
alone !" I felt miserably dejected, and I must have 
looked it, as he took my hand, kissed it, and let it 
go again before I even realized that he had under- 
stood me perhaps as little as any one. "There are 
so few people in the world,'* I continued confiden- 
tially, "who are in the least sympathetic, that it is 
too bad to spoil things that might be so nice !" 

"You spoiled everything — ^I didn't!" he ex- 
claimed. 
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"You are perfectly crazy! It was all your 
fault r 

"Did you not flirt with me, and lead me on, and 
then throw me over?" 

"I don't think I flirted at all. You were attrac- 
tive to me, and I did like you and to be with you. 
And you insulted me outrageously !" 

"I did not mean to insult you," he interrupted. 
"I told you I would even try to get a divorce, and 
marry you if you liked. I was perfectly mad about 
you anyway ; and then — ^the music and the fete and 
your beauty — ^I don't know what you think I, or 
any other man, is made of! They must be queer 
men, the Americans, if they are anything like what 
you expect me to be ; certainly you are a queer 
woman ! I know I am attractive to you ; I can feel 
it. And instead of coming to my arms, you say I 
insult you and get tragic ! I don't know what you 
want ! Unfortunately you look human, and, unfor- 
tunately," he added in a warmer tone, **I love 
you !" 
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Again I felt a diverging ring, but I shook it off 
instantly 9 and answered with perfect calmness: 

"That is not loving me at all, it is only loving 
yourself. I can't take the moral view that lots of 
women over here do. I don't mean that I am better, 
because I am not; but I was taught that certain 
things are terribly wrong, and no amount of argu- 
ing can make it right. You say I am tragic; it 
may be true. If I ever went over the border, I 
think it would eat my heart out. The world might 
never know — ^but I should be branded in my own 
eyes. If you really loved me, you could never let 
me feel like that. Please let's forget all about these 
things! Why can't we be simply friends?" and I 
held my hand out to him. 

He ignored my hand, crossed his arms, and drew 
up his shoulders, and said impatiently: "I never 
had a platonic friendship for any woman, and I 
don't care to begin one now — especially with you ! 
But I tell you what I will do," he said, slowly, "I 
will promise to keep my distance, but I will see you 
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all I can and will do everything in my power to 
make you care for me" — ^he leaned slightly toward 
me and his eyebrows ran together — "make you 
care so much, that you will of your own accord put 
your arms around my neck ! On the other side," he 
sat up straight again, and spoke indifferently, "you 
may try to change my views and feelings as much 
as you can, of course. Will you shake hands on 
that ?" He put out his hand, and I laid mine in it. 
He gave it one firm pressure and dropped it. 

"How in the world did you come here?" I asked, 
and in five minutes we were talking and laughing, 
without a trace of anything besides good-fellowship. 

I found that the brook is the dividing line be- 
tween the von Bohlen and the Schonberg-Grussdow 
estates, and that I was actually sitting on his prop- 
erty. 

He walked back with me, and stayed for lunch. 
It was nice to have some one to see all the "points" 
(when there were any). Lotta said they had never 
seen him before in such a beaming humor. 
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The Prince and Count von Bohlen both have big 
motor cars, and they are planning an automobile 
trip. It is not definitel;^ decided upon, although 
we are all very enthusiastic. 

Prince Ulrich has just gone home, but he is com- 
ing back to dinner. Lotta and I are going out 
driving in a few minutes, but I had to tell you that 
the one black cloud of this summer sky has passed, 
and, instead of feeling ashamed of myself, I am ex- 
ceedingly ple€ised with everything and every one. 

Always devotedly, 

Gaace. 
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SCHIiOSS AXTSTEIK, BRAXDENBURa, ^ 

W^esday, July 29th. 

RE AT and thrilling excitement! The 
Crown Prince is caaang to spend the 
night ! Louise, my dear, you never saw 
such a fuss and preparation in your life. 
Of course, everything is being turned upside 
down with polishing and cleaning, but that is 
nothing ! The rooms selected for his Royal High- 
ness are being entirely refurnished and decorated! 
Workmen from Berlin are working all night to get 
them done in time ! New liveries have been ordered 
for every servant in the house and stable; new and 
fast horses have arrived, and the whole road to the 
station is being rapidly made smooth and stoneless, 
because his Royal Highness adores, above every- 
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thing, to drive fast horses, and nothing annoys him 
more than getting on a bad road ! 

Yesterday Lotta found there was still a long list 
of things necessary, and as she was as busy as the 
proverbial bee I suggested going to Berlin on a 
shopping tour for her. Prince Ulrich offered to 
take me in his motor car, and also promised to prop 
up my German when it threatened to fall, and ta 
prevent my calling the shopkeepers "thee" and 
"thou." 

We started about half -past twelve, but it had been 
pouring steadily for twenty-four hours, and the 
roads were rivers of mud, so that it was after three 
when we arrived in front of the Bristol, and we 
decided it was much better to go back by train. 

The way one is stared at over here is really an 
ordeal. Officers stop on the sidewalk and watch one 
walk past, as though one were a parading freak in 
the Bamum procession. It is very uncomfortable. 
Everywhere I go they stare and stare. Prince Ul- 
rich says it's my figure. Perhaps it is, as here 
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most of the women look as though they had been 
stuck together from an odd assortment of ready- 
made heads and arms and legs, or else cut out of one 
piece of wood. An American figure is as much of a 
wonder as a woman is with us with a head of hair 
that trails on the ground. 

It was rather fun, at first, shopping. We dis- 
cussed at length which lamp shade was really the 
prettiest, and whether the sofa cushion I liked was 
not much nicer than the one he had in his hand. He 
talked baby-talk to me in his own language, because 
he says that is the way I pronounce. 

It was nearly six when we finished, and a train 
went at seven, but as we could not reach Altstein 
before half -past nine, we went to the Bristol. I tele- 
phoned Lotta, and the Prince ordered something to 
eat. 

It was not the hour for dinner, and we waited and 
waited. I began to get nervous, for fear of missing 
the train. Still no food! His watch said six 
o'clock. I knew it was later than that ! 
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^^Drei viertel sieben^ gnadige Frau^*^ said the 
waiter, as he showed me the fillet of sole *Ho be ap- 
proved of." 

"A quarter to seven !" I fairly screamed. "Come 
quickly ; we shall miss the train !" 

The Prince was helping himself to sole. "There 
is plenty of time," he said deliberately. "This 
looks very good — " (meaning the sole). But I 
jumped from the table to go. On no account did I 
want to miss the train. The next one would not get 
us to Altstein until after midnight. In the first 
place, I did not want to be out all the even- 
ing alone with the Prince, and besides it would 
mean detailed explanations of why we missed 
the train, and heaven defend me from German ex- 
planations ! 

"Please be sensible," he said, "and let's have din- 
ner. There is another train !" 

"You know it does not go until nearly midnight !" 
I said excitedly. "It is impossible to wait for that !" 
I seized a loaf of bread, because I was hungry, and 
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ran out through the hotel office to the street, and 
jumped into the first Droschke. 

"Go to the Anhalter station!" I called to the 
driver, without even stopping to see if Schon- 
berg were following. He was there, and jumped 
into the carriage as it started. He was 
furious. 

"This is absolute nonsense ! What difference do 
a few hours make in your arrival? I want my din- 
ner r 

"Well, then, you stay and get your dinner! — 
Stop, driver !" I called. 

"Not at all ! If you go, I go too ! Gro on, 
driver,'' he snapped. "But at the same time it is 
senseless of you !" 

I was determined to catch that train, and his 
anger prevented my being as sorry as I might have 
been, had he been more amiable. "That sole looked 
delicious, — I did not even taste it," he said 
peevishly. 

"For Heaven's sake go back and eat it !" I cried. 
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I was half laughing and half cross, and I again 
ordered the driver to stop. 

"Go oUj you blockhead!" He fairly broke his 
temper on the poor driver, who by this time was 
mumbling something about "passengers for the 
mad-house !" 

We reached the station and the train just in time. 
A moment more, and we should have lost it. We 
found an empty carriage. He sat at one end, and I 
at the other. Neither said a word. He looked as 
cross as a meat axe, and as I did not want my head 
chopped off, I sat in my comer as meek as a lamb, 
and quite as content. I broke off a piece of 
bread and offered it to him. He shook his shoul- 
ders like a sulky child, and chewed his finger 
nails. 

"Bread is much better than nails or *tacks,' " I 
said. And then the storm broke out. How could I 
behave so ! In nothing did I show consideration for 
him ! I starved his love, and now I starved his appe- 
tite ! I was a cruel heartless woman ! Then he told 
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me how he loved me. For a moment he even forgot 
his food. This was my chance. 

"Nice way you love me," I said. "All you think 
of is food !" 

"It isn't true! I adore you! You know I do. 
Have I not been an angel? And do I not behave in 
every way you want? And you — ^you starve my 
heart and now — ^^ he fairly wailed — ^'^I did not iasie 
the sole !" 

I burst out laughing, but I did feel a little mean, 
and very sorry. "Here, honey, have some bread, 
and you will feel better," I said coaxingly. "Open 
its mouth.'' I went over toward him. and put a 
little piece in his mouth and a big piece in his hand, 
but we had very little conversation. Every time 
we looked at each other, he drew his eyebrows to- 
gether, and I giggled. It was so ridiculous to see 
a grown man in such a fury over the loss of a 
little food. 

Count Bohlen came down to the station to meet 
me, and asked the Prince to go home with us to 
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supper. At the word "supper" my ardent adorer 
braced up ; and when a little later, we had broiled 
trout and chicken and hot biscuits, his real beauty 
of disposition asserted itself ; he actually said good- 
night in a good humor. 

The Royal visitor comes to-morrow. I hope the 
things we bought will meet with his august appre- 
ciation. 

The day he leaves, we start on our trip. It is all 

decided upon. We are going through the Thiirin- 

ger and Schwarzwald, to Baden-Baden. Lotta and 

her husband, a Baron and Baroness von Roblach, 

Count Sibvorsva, Herr von Taus, Prince Ulrich and 

I make up the party. If we don't squabble, it 

ought to be very nice ! 

Good-by for to-day. 

Devotedly, 

Grace. 

Friday. 

P. S. — I forgot to mail this, stupid that I am! 
His Highness has just come, and all his retinue with 
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him. The procession has passed, leaving the empty 
boxes and orange peels. He was awfully nice — 
perfectly simple and natural ; — but ! 

When he left he thanked the Count for his hospi- 
tality, told him he had enjoyed it inmiensely; but 
what particularly pleased liim was that he had been 
allowed to feel perfectly at home, mthout any 
special preparation having been made! 

This morning we are going off on our trip ; to be 
gone about a week, and then I go to Paris ! I have 
at last written Serge that I will meet him there on 
the eighth. Glorious ! We are going to be like 
two children in holiday time, with no grown-ups in 
the whole world. That zsnll be freedom! Then I 
am going to know how it feels to dance on air. 

Serge is as nice as Schonberg and Lord Bobby 
together! The Russian Prince has not the over- 
powering magnetism of the German, but on the 
other hand he won't strain my nerves like a con- 
tinually threatening volcano. Serge is also quite 
as interesting a companion as Lord Bobby, and 
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even more fun to go about with, as he has so much 
more recklessness and gaiety. When I am with 
Lord Bobby, I always have a slight but distinct 
dissatisfaction with my own f rivolousness ; with 
Serge I shall not care a rap. We are going to be 
amused and laugh all day, and that is all we care 
about. 

Seriously, there is one thing I do vaguely realize 
— it is awful to have so many moods. It is actually 
depraved to be so complex (please don't say 
promiscuous!) that I need so many persons to sat- 
isfy the different sides of my nature. When I feel 
buoyant, and simply want to tread the "primrose 
path of dalliance" — ^there is Serge ! On my pretty 
days, when I want admiration, and above all, excite- 
ment, — ^there is Prince Ulrich ! — ^but that is just the 
trouble. He is too exciting. 

Louise, to you and to you only, I must make a 
confession. You are my safety valve, otherwise I 
should be even more afraid than I am. It is very 
simple to sit up here in my room, and feel safe and 
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sure of myself ; but when I am alone with him and 
in certain moods — ^thank Heaven that at least he 
does not know it or he would take me in his arms; 
and at the thought of that I get cold all over! 

But there is still another side. When I am alone, 
and the mists of my soul creep out of the darkness 
like question marks; when the pretty painted side 
is dusty and the wheels are rusty and go round in 
jerks, or won't go at all, Lord Bobby's strong face 
comes so vividly before me that I feel his eyes must 
really be looking at me, and then — ^I think of some- 
thing else. Did I ever tell you that he sent me 
"Marpessa," a poem by Stephen Phillips? I wonder 
why he sent it ! At least he means nothing personal. 
I have had several letters from him — one could put 
them in the ice box to keep the cream cold ! 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Rrter's Horn, HoHBiTKa y.D. Hoki, vV 
SatiiTd«7 Night, Angurt IbL 
I EAREST LOUISE: As you see, we 
have come as far as Hon^urg. My 
head is spinning so, that my writing is 
probably running every which way. The road was 
so curved, and we came at such a pace, that I am 
half seasick. I feel that I have done enough in two 
days to last all my life. 

We left Altstein yesterday morning, and each 
hour the country became prettier. We stayed the 
first night in a big summer hotel in the Thuringer 
Wald, full of Grerman Jews and shopkeepers. A 
"hop" was in full blast, and we were much amused. 
They danced the Virginia reel — without the red. 
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The master of ceremonies, exploding with impor- 
tance and beaded with perspiration, formally in- 
vited us to dance. 

An American dnmimer sauntered up to me, and 
extending his hand, said: "Have a turn?'* 

"No, thank you," I answered. 

He put out his chin in the most impertinent way 
as he swaggered off, and exclaimed to Lotta: 
"Who's y'r haughty friend.'^" 

We slept in paper walled rooms, and had little 
beds with sheets and blankets, too small in every 
direction. We started again about daybreak this 
morning, and have gone steadily all day excepting 
when we stopped for lunch. Sibvorsva and I in the 
Prince's 60 H.P. Mercedes-^von Taus with the 
Bohlens in their Panhard, and the Roblachs alone 
in theirs. 

The Prince's machine is simply wonderful, anA 
compared with the others that I have been in, as a 
Brewster brougham with a "rockaway." Do you 
remember the couple Sibvorsva and I saw in 
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Cologne? They were the von Roblachs, and the 
reason they would not bow to Sibvorsva was because 
they thought me a "queer person !'* Lotta said the 
Baroness was horrified when she saw me. 

"Great Heaven, Lotta, you are not associating 
with that sort of woman, are you ? I am sure she is 
the same one I saw with Sibvorsva alone at the hotel 
in Cologne !" 

"Of course she is, and what of it?" said Lotta in 
her cool, decided way. "They came on to Berlin 
together from the de la Tour house party. She is 
a dear and one of my best friends." 

"Really? I am so glad to hear it," purred 
the Baroness. "It would have been a misfortune 
if we had kept such a wrong impression of 
her." 

Lotta told me this conversation as a sort of mild 
curtain lecture to show how people might look at 
things. She thinks the Baroness too lovely in every 
way ; maybe she is, but there is something about her 
I don't like. She seems very sweet, but a little too 
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much at peace with her own conscience. Lotta is 
the nicest sort of a person, she says exactly what 
she thinks and means, and nothing else, so she 
takes everything every one else says at the same 
value. 

It is awfully nice and very gay here, with no 
end of people we know. At the tennis courts this 
morning, the first person I saw was Marie Villon! 
She rushed up and kissed me with her usual effusive- 
ness. You can imagine the horror of the Baroness 
at this breach of decorum, but I did not care a bit ; 
I was too glad to see Marie. She was looking par- 
ticularly handsome, and was as usual brinmiing 
over with enthusiasm. We sat together to watch the 
tennis, but we had very little chance for ^^conversor 
turn mtimer as Schonberg and Sibvorsva (who 
were as overjoyed as I at seeing Marie) were listen- 
ing, and joining in all we said. It seemed to me 
that Marie used more slang than ever, but it prob- 
ably was only that I noticed it more after not hear- 
ing any for so long. 
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The Villons have been stopping here with the 
Dowager Vicomtesse, ever since they left the 
Chateau de la Tour, and are going back to France 
to-day. 

I don't know whether Armand married her for 
love or not, but I really think he loves her now, and 
he certainly understands how to make her happy. 

"How do you find Marie?" he asked me, leaning 
over the back of my chair. 

"I think she is more attractive each time I see 
her," I said. His face lit up with pleasure as he 
answered : 

"I think so too. She becomes more charming 
every day. I have a theory, you know, that there 
need be no unhappy marriages. If men would only 
take as much trouble to succeed with their wives as 
they do with their sports, life would be more agree- 
able for most of them. I love the world and people, 
and I want to bring all the gaiety I can to my old 
chateau ; but at the same time, I mean that Marie 
shall be the centre of it. I want her to keep her 
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joyousness and her brightness ; for where the wife 
is happy, the whole house reflects it.*' 

"You don't know how glad I am to hear you say 
that," I said; "and I think you have exactly the 
right idea, particulariy in Marie's case. Her 
greatest attraction is her perfect naturalness, the 
air of wholesome gladness that actually radiates 
from her presence. She is the most refreshing and 
inspiriting person I know. She always makes me 
think of country fields and golden-rod at home." 

"What are you two chattering about me? In 
French too, so that I can't understand half of it." 

"The Vicomte has been telling me how sorry he 
is that he is married to such an impossible bore as 
you are," I laughed. 

"You're another!" she exclaimed joyously. 
"Armong adores the very ground I walk on! By 
the way, though, I think I know some one who 
adores you! A big good-looking Britisher! Can 
you guess? We talked a lot about you." 

"I can't imagine whom you mean," I said. 
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**0h, dear, no, she can't imagine," gaily taunted 
Marie, "but she is pinky-pink all over ! Well, then, 
as you certainly can't be interested in a total 
stranger, I won't tell you what Lord Kirth said 
about you." 

My heart suddenly began its idiotic Mazourka. 
I was so astonished that she had seen Lord Bobby. 
"When was he here ? Do tell me what he said ! Ah, 
please, — I love so to hear nice things !" 

"Oh, ho ! So you think they were nice things !" 
she teased, and then turned her undivided attention 
to the tennis. "Grood play! Doherty volleyed 
that beautifully." 

"What did he say?" I asked, but she had be- 
come apparently stone deaf. 

"You know I think it is a perfect shame that we 
are going just as you people come. I think Hom- 
burg is great, anyway." 

"I am sure you have been having a ^grand sue- 
cis* — yes?" the Prince asked her. 

"I have been having the time of my life ! I just 
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love it over here in Europe. Once in a while I get 
sort of homesick for Popper and Chicago, but I am 
going back in the spring for a visit." 

"You never told me what Lord Kirth said," I per- 
sisted. 

"Oh, about the Britisher," said Marie carelessly. 
**He didn't say much, only it did not take great 
penetration on piy part to see that be was crazy 
about you." 

"What did he say?" 

"He just handed out a few stiffish remarks, about 
admiring your sweet disposition and character more 
than your beauty, although to use his very words, 
he called you a most *beautif ul creature !' *Beauti- 
ful creature!' — ^wouldn't you know an English- 
man said that?" and Marie bubbled with laugh- 
ter. 

But the fact of Lord Bobby's saying that he ad- 
mired my character completely took my breath 
away — ^how can he? When I am so utterly frivo- 
lous — ^I almost wish I were not. I don't know, 
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though, I am too full of the joy and excitement of 
living. I just want to keep fluttering about, and 
think of nothing but how to get the most amuse- 
ment out of these days of my youth. 

Schonberg, Sibvorsva and I went to the station to 
see the Villons off. They had quite a reception, and 
Marie was in wonderful spirits. 

To my delight, I saw the dowager Yicomtesse 
leaning on Marie's arm, and talking to her with the 
manner she uses towards Jeanne or one of her other 
favorites. 

"Ah, is it Grace," she said, turning to me. "My 
dear child, let me have a good look at you;" and 
she put up her hrgnon. 

"Is it possible this can be you? What a little 
gamme you were when you were here under the 
care of your poor great-aunt. Come let us have a 
little chat together." She left Marie's ann for 
mine, and we walked down the platform. 

"You have become very pretty, Grace ; I wonder 
if you have become more circumspect?" 
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"Not much, I am afraid. I may show my war 
paint and feathers any minute,'* I laughed. 

"Marie is devoted to you, she has talked so much 
about you ; I wonder if you have really improved? 
Had you been a little French girl, I should have had 
very serious doubts about you, but I am becoming 
less and less apprehensi\^ about you young Ameri- 
cans, as I am growing to understand Marie. When 
Armand first brought her to us, I had continual 
heart agitation; I assure you we were all on the 
verge of a crisis of nerves. But I am very happy 
now. Armand is much to be congratulated in hav- 
ing such a charming wife, and one who is as good as. 
she is beautiful.'' 

I did not have a chance to tell Marie what her 
mother-in-law said about her, but I will write her, as 
I really think to have won the esteem of Great- 
Aunt's most intimate friend is a triumph of which 
to be proud. 

We had a big lunch party to-day, and to-night 
we are all dining with little Baron Casteau, whom 
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we saw at the tennis courts this morning. There 
are lots of celebrities here. Poor Royalty ! the way 
it has to bow from the waist, swaying backwards 
and forwards the entire time it is out of doors ! — I 
would rather do washing, for then at least the peo- 
ple would appreciate that it is hard work. 

Later. 

I am just back from a drive with Schonberg in 
his motor car. We went to Konigstein, — ^an old 
ruin not far from here, on top of a little hill as 
steep as a sugar loaf. It was the most awful strug- 
gle for the automobile to get up to the ruin. Some- 
thing was decidedly wrong, and the engine missed 
explosion continually. The chauffeur was already 
running beside us to lighten the weight. 

"Don't you want me to get out?" I asked. 

"No, not yet,'' he answered, "but if I tell you to, 
can you jump without hurting yourself?" 

"Of course I can," I said. I had never tried to 

get off a moving vehicle in my life, but surely it was 

easy enough. 
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We were ne&rly at the top of the hill, when a 
horse coming down became frightened. The Prince 
had to swerve the machine over to the side of the 
road, where the going was particularly bad. We 
almost stopped, and he called to me suddenly, 
**jump now !" 

I stood on the broad step, gathered my skirts up 
to avoid their catching, faced forward, and jumped 
off sideways with both feet close together. 

It was exactly as if some one had suddenly hit me 
between the shoulders, and thrown me down; my 
knees struck the stony road like hammers. 

I jumped up, and to Schonberg's shouted in- 
quiry, answered that I was all right. He disap- 
peared over the top of the hill, and I then realized 
that I was hurt. My knees were cut I knew, because 
I could feel the silk of my stockings scrunching 
into them, so that each step made me feel nauseated 
and faint. 

I had gone no distance at all, when I saw Prince 
Ulrich running down the road towards me. 
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"You are hurtP' he cried as soon as he came 
near. "Why did you not tell me that never have 
you jumped? Poor little one! You look so as a 
ghost!" His English always becomes a literal 
translation under excitement. 

"Here,'' he commanded, "I must carry you." And 
without heeding my protest, he picked me up as 
easily as I might a baby, and marched up the 

hin. 

As soon as my weight was off my knees and I 
did not have to move them, they stopped aching, and 
I became more and more conscious of being in 
Schonberg's arms. I could feel his heart beating 
against me, and his breath on my neck. There 
seemed to be little clutching vibrations which rolled 
like waves over me. 

Two voices within me whispered: One said 
"Everything is humdrum; you eat and sleep, and 
dress, eat and sleep again; why run along the 
groove with the rest of the sheep? On the other 
side of the stone wall is Prince Charming; he 
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attracts you, and you him ; he is beautiful, beauti- 
ful, you have only to put out your hand — !" 

"No,** said the other voice, "it is bad, it is low !" 

"You know nothing about it,*' said the first. 
"The French are the gay happy ones, follow them !" 

Oh, Louise, Louise ! You have no idea what it 
was like! You can*t have — ^because I never could 
have understood unless I had gone through it. 
The very memory of it makes my blood run 
cold. 

I have said — ^and I thought I meant it — ^that I 
wanted to be a moth, and did not mind singeing my 
wings. All the same there was a mental reservation 
of absolute confidence in my own power of resist- 
ance. But here, to my terror, I found myself 
scorching in real fire, where I was in danger of 
destruction at any moment! I seemed actually 
swept away from myself and utterly powerless to 
come to my own rescued . I must save myself quickly 
or I should have no strength left. 

I shut my eyes; one of my hands gripped his 
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shoulder, and my cheek lying on it was burning. 
What should I do? To insist upon walking might 
show my vulnerability. I tried to say my multipli- 
cation tables. It was of no use ! I felt him clasp 
me tighter — ^his chin brushed my ear! I felt my 
moral barriers slipping — suddenly Lord Bobby's 
face came before me ! He looked at me exactly as 
he had in the hall at Chateau de la Tour. "Remem- 
ber I believe in you absolutely," his voice seemed to 

« 

repeat. 

I buried my eyes in my arm, and his face grew 
more and more distinct. "Keep faith in me, Lord 
Bobby !" I thought, "for as long as you trust me, 
I wUl be worthy." 

It was as though a cool hand had been laid on my 
throbbing head. The temptation passed, and when 
the Prince lifted me into the car again, I was alto;- 
gether myself. 

Ah, Louise, little does Lord Kirth know how 
much I may have to thank him for to-day. I have 
come through the experience unscathed. Prince 
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Ulrich, beautiful and charming as he may be, has 
no fascination for me any more ! 

When we got back, Lotta sent for a doctor to 
bandage my knees. They hurt less now, but I shall 
keep on the sofa to-night, and by to-morrow I hope 
to be able to limp about. 

It is so attractive here that we are going to stay 
a couple of days longer, before going to Baden. 

Always devotedly, 
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CHAPTER XV 



\ EAKEST LOUISE : I think this is the 
nicest hotel I have ever been in. 
Pretty and comfortable rooms, and 
delicious food. And it is a most beautiful place. 
The balcony, which opens out of my window on a 
terrace and a canal, is really too lovely. There 
are the queerest-looking people here, very dressy 
and rolling in money and chins. However, 
it makes very little difference to us, as 
there are enough in our party to make us inde- 
pendent. 

Schonberg treats me now as though I were about 
two years old, and looks after me as though he were 
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my nurse. Sibvorsva asks me every morning to 
marry him ; is miserable for about ten minutes, and 
then apparently forgets all about it for the rest of 
the day. 

One thing, my dear, I don't like the Baroness! 
When you first meet her, you think what a saint she 
is. She tells you of all the good she has done, and all 
the noble thoughts she has. She rather poses as a 
patient martyr, surrounded by trials and tribula- 
tions which she bravely meets with a sweet smile. 
She damns every one with faint praise, and slaugh- 
ters wholesale with her ^^buts.** "Ach Minna !" she 
coos, for instance. ^^Minna is a beautiful girl, and 
so sweet; her skin is not so very bad, do you think? 
Of course she has a temper, but we must try and put 
up with these things. We are none of us perfect." 

This sounds all right the first time, until it occurs 
to you that no one ever noticed, that "Minna" had 
either a bad skin or a temper, until this sanctimo- 
nious ^sugared quinine pill found it out. 

For some reason or other, I am sure she does not 
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like me. I can't think of anything in which I could 
have offended her ; so it is probably just antipathy. 
To every one she starts with : "Mrs. Trevis is very 
amusing ; it is too bad she allows a married man to 
pay her so much attention, even if his wife is crazy. 
I don't believe he really likes her — but Americans 
are attractive as a novelty." 

She brought up the Cologne episode to the Prince 
and said what a pity it was that I put myself in 
such a position. "I am sure," she said, **Count 
Sibvorsva would admire her more if she had been 
more circumspect." 

"Doubtless !" said the Prince sarcastically. "It is 
to save her reputation that he asks her each day to 
marry him !" 

"Ach, what a noble man !" purred the Baroness. 

It is trying to feel all the time that you are under 
the eyes of a detective, who will invent motives that 
you never dreamed of; and I shall be glad to get 
away from her ! 

Lotta and I nearly lost our minds with joy over 
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the Gresellschafts mineral bath this morning. We 
put on slippers and hats, and long automobile coats 
over our nightgowns. When we got there, the bath 
attendants stared open-mouthed with astonishment 
at the way we had come. ^^In a landau and up the 
main street — ^what an idea! And yet no one 
would have known it." They gave us heavy cotton 
chemises, and crash slippers that were made to fit 
giants, and we shuffled and flapped along through 
hot rooms, steam rooms, and scrub rooms, with the 
most awful Rubens models steaming around and 
being pimmielled. We were not enchanted with 
these surroundings, so we went directly to the 
plunge baths, and they were perfectly glorious! 
The tepid deep one was empty, and we had it all to 
ourselves. Imagine swimming around in a big 
white marble basin full of delicious lukewarm 
bubbly A{)ollinaris ! I did not want to leave it at 
all. It was the first time for at least two weeks that 
I have been comfortably warm. Imagine freezing 
in August. But it is as cold as Greenland, and 
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there are never any fires. We dine out of doors in 
the thinnest dresses. To-morrow night I leave for 
Paris — and Serge. I feel so excited about it, and 
I wonder how it will be ! 

My whole summer so far has been a perfect 
dream. I certainly have been a **8ucci8 fou^** and 
I don't know how I could have had more of my own 
way. There have been very few cross currents, and 
I have enjoyed every minute of my liberty. But 
I am glad to go to-morrow. This morning, von 
Taus asked me to marry him ; Sibvorsva is begin- 
ning to look grieved, and the Baroness does annoy 
me. It is disagreeable to have to be with a person 
who is continually scratching while she is appar- 
ently purring over you. 

To-night, after dinner, we went to the Kurhaus 
to hear the music as usual. It was rather stupid, 
as they played indoors instead of out, and there was 
a feeble sort of dance going on. My knees are still 
too lame for dancing, and the Baroness and I were 
sitting alone together for a minute, when the Prince 
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asked me to go out on the terrace with him. I felt 
the Baroness gathering for a pounce, so I refused. 

^^Please come, Mrs. Trevis," he begged. "You are 
going to-morrow, and I have lots of things I want 
to say to you." So I went. We sat out on one of 
the benches, and talked for ages about all sorts of 
things. Finally we came to the discussion we hac 
had in the woods, and I said laughingly: "Well? 
And are you going to follow me to-morrow?" 

He shook his head. 

"Don't you love me any more?" I pouted. 

"I love you too much," he said slowly. 

"Then your ideas about the rights of love have 
changed?" I asked. 

"Not at all;" he answered with a tenderness of 
which I had believed him incapable; "I feel just 
the same, only I begin to understand your nature — 
or the effect of your bringing up — ^and I know 
that you are au fond tragic. I think it would ruin 
your life, and that you would consider an unfor- 
givable crime what most of my acquaintance con-* 
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sider an episode. I don't think any better of you 
for it, and I would give anything for my sake if 
you were different. But I realize your nature, its 
limitations, if you like, and love you enough — ^to 
leave you to-morrow ! 

There was something very like a break in his 
voice. 

I wonder if he had any idea of how nearly my 
arms went around his neck at that moment? 

Geace. 
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OUISE dear, please let us sit down to- 
_ gether alone> and quietly think it out! 
*Hf There is a vague consciousness of dis- 
appointment, not keen enough for un- 
happioess, but a certain sense of being off the key. 
And yet there is nothing actual, nothing has hap- 
pened that can account for my frame of mind. I 
would like to throw myself out flat on the seat of 
this carriage and cry. I know I have nothing to 
cry about, and yet — there is a sense of loss. 

However, let me tell you everything, and your 
dear wise head may set it all straight. 

I left Baden-Baden so early in the morning that 
the Baroness was not up. I saw her maid coming 
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out of her room with her breakfast tray, and as she 
had gone to bed when Schonberg and I returned to 
the hotel the night before, I asked if I might make 
my adieus. The maid, however, came back with the 
message that the ^^Frau Baronin was sleeping and 
that she dared not disturb her !" 

Of course, there was no possible reason why she 
was obliged to receive me, but still the perfectly 
gaiLche lie made my cheeks bum. I turned into 
Lotta's room, and, of course, like a baby, I blurted 
it out. 

"Ah, you poorP' said Lotta, sympathetically; 
"you do such imprudent things. You sat out in the 
Kurgarten tete-h-tete with Schonberg for two hours 
last night ! You are too young and far too conspic- 
uous to allow yourself this recklessness. I know you 
for a dear, but it would make me a joy if you would 
be more prudent. The Baroness is a jealous — no, I 
won't scold any more; but I wish you would find 
yourself a good husband to take care of you. Sib- 
vorsva would not control you at all. Von Taus 
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would be more suitable, but — you will find yourself 
a husband, won't you? And you will come back ai^d 
stay with us often, when you are married?" She 
kissed me affectionately on both cheeks. ^^Auf Wie- 
dersehenr she called, cheerfully, as I left the room. 
It was very evident that Lotta felt the responsibility 
that she would like to shift on the shoulders of my 
"good husband." 

As I ran down the staircase my spirits revived. 
In the hall I found von Bohlen, the Prince, Sib- 
vorsva and von Taus, and they all walked to the 
station with me. Each had a present for me of 
books or flowers, or both. I had a moment while 
registering my luggage to speak to Sibvorsva alone: 

^*You are going to see Serge this evening?" he 
said, wistfully ; "you certainly dare things a French 
or Grerman woman would not. However, it may be 
only what you call the *green-seeing beast,' because 
I am not Serge Orlof sky ! Au revoir^ chere madame^ 
and remember you have only to send a wire when 
you would like to be a Countess I" 
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The Prince said very little, a few trivial remarks 
about two books he gave me. Then he laughingly 
teased me about my Grerman accent, and wondered if 
it would be grown up the next time we met. 

The train started, and they all called messages at 
once, so that I heard none of them. Kate wrapped 
my rug around me, gave me my cushion, and I set- 
tled myself in my comer to dream. How would 
Serge be, I wondered. I had met two others since — 
this German Adonis and Lord Kirth. It is 
aggravating every time I sit down to think — enter 
Lord Bobby ! I didn't want him, and I conjured up 
Serge as I had last seen him. 

Serge, I thought, how will you be? Shall I find 
you as fascinating as Schonberg, as clever as Lord 
Bobby? Will you still be the dazzling nobleman, 
the ideal companion, that I picture? Shall I find 
myself in love at last? 

As the train neared the station, my heart nearly 
stood still. I was on the summit of the realization 
of my freedom from conventionality. This was the 
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time for me to annihilate Mrs. Grundy for once and 
for all. Three years ago Serge left me at the sta- 
tion, and I wore (because he liked it particularly) a 
yellow linen dress, very plain and severe, and a very 
smart little black hat. When one has been away 
from some one for long, it is quite a strain to bridge 
the space that absence has made, and take up the 
thread where it was left off. To help this as much 
as I could on my side, I got off the train in as nearly 
as possible a duplicate of yellow linen and black hat. 

It went beautifully ! He was so glad to see me, 
he laughed out loud at everything. Giggled almost, 
out of pure joy. And I — I was in the same mood. 
I had wired to have dinner ready for two, in my 
salon — and there we were ! Just he and I — in fact 
he and I practically alone in Paris ! His rooms were 
at the Castiglione, and we arranged a series of wig- 
wag signals, by which we could send messages from 
our balconies, so that it was almost as though we 
could talk to each other from our rooms. 

After dinner we talked and talked of aU that had 
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happened to him and to me, and he laughed and con- 
gratulated me on the fact that my philosophy was 
becoming in many ways like his own Why might 
not two people who are congenial be able to go 
about together, without the thought of anything 
further than friendship? People who believed 
platonic friendship impossible were idiots or sen- 
sualists ! 

Paris, deserted by fashionables in September, 
seemed a big, gay playground just for him and me. 

He hired a motor car, and each day we drove out 
and lunched in the country — ^Versailles, St. Ger- 
main, even Fontainebleau. We saw things together, 
discussed everything, and were like children, happy 
for the day with no thought or care for the morrow. 
Every now and then he would ask, "Are you happy, 
Grace?'' And I would nod and smile back at him. 

We dined together every evening and went to a 
play. I was certainly following my own motto ex- 
actly, never mind what you appear to do if you are 
all right. We gave the conventionalities no 
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thought whatever. The other night was amusing. 
We were in a box at the Folies Bergeres. In the 
entr'acte, three Americans, a man and two women, 
were standing in the aisle and leaning on the rear 
railing. They were talking with voices that pro- 
claimed their nationality, and discussing everything 
around them, and finally me. They could not de- 
cide whether I was a Duchess or a "Cawcot," but 
they found my appearance very different from all 
others there. The man said I was American; but 
he was completely snubbed by his companions, who 
agreed that "Americans can't speak French like 
that ! Besides, you can see she's a Parisyon !" 

For three days each one was as perfect and as 
unreal as a dream. The whole situation was Bohe- 
mian and delicious. I was perfectly happy, and I 
know Serge was, and then there seemed to be a 
change ! At least / felt it. 

One day when we were lunching at Versailles I 
saw von Weissen. 

"You don't mind, do you, if I take a great 
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interest in you?" he asked apologetically, but 
earnestly. ^I have seen you seversd times lately 
with Orlofsky. I am sure you are very well able 
to take care of yourself ; you know how to hold on 
to your heart and give the reins to your head. 
Orlofsky is the most charming man in the world, 
but God help the woman who loves him ! He is like 
a child who longs for a toy, and, when he gets it, 
must pull it apart and see how it is made. Show 
him the pretty painted outside, but never let him 
see how the wheels go around." 

Serge came up at that moment. "You are talk- 
ing idiotic nonsense, I am sure," he said laughing, 
"and it is time we were starting back." 

I did not care what von Weissen said. I knew it 
all perfectly well myself, nevertheless it jarred! 
Why can't people let me alone and stop advising 
me? 

That night we dined at Armenonville. So far 
we had seen no one we knew except von Weissen, 
but as we sat down at table, I found myself facing 
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Mr. and Mrs. Saltus, Mrs. Manning and a couple 
of men. Suddenly and without warning my spirits 
went out like a snuffed candle. I became uncom- 
fortable and irritated. Why should I feel uncom- 
fortable? To dine alone with a man whom I know 
as well as I do Serge may be unconventional, but, 
as my whole determination had been to defy conven- 
tionalities, surely I could not mind that. Mrs. 
Manning is a cat ! I would not mind in the least if 
it had been any other woman, but she makes a scan- 
dal out of everything. I could see her scribbling 
to Newport by the next mail: *^Grace Trevis is 
going about Paris alone with Prince Orlofsky." 
Well, so I was ! What difference could it make? I 
« know I am all right, and grandmanuna's ghost 
might come and see and hear everything I did and 
said. But I was undeniably distraite, and he did 
not seem very much amused. 

We went to the play, and there I saw Julia Carter 
and some more people I knew — ^I began to realize 
that I did not like to be seen! The more I realized 
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that, the more furious I got with myself. Could it 
be possible that, after all^ I was afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy? And the more I thought of it, the more 
I chafed at the idea, and the more frantic I became. 
I was certainly not an amusing companion. 
Neither of us enjoyed the play. 

The next morning (which was yesterday) Julia 
Carter came to see me. "You won't misunderstand 
me, will you, Grace?" she stammered, "but lots of 
people have seen you with that foreigner you were 
alone with last night. Are you engaged to him?'* 

"When I am engaged and want people to know 
it, I will announce it," I said. She meant it kindly, 
no doubt, and I was rude, but I was exasperated. 
After she left, I got a cable that Lucy had been 
operated on, and at the same time I saw the dividend 
had passed on one of my principal holdings. I wi^ 
anxious about my sister and worried about my in- 
come, and Mrs. Manning's supercilious bow and 
Julia's remarks finished my temper. 

When Serge came to see me, he found me in the 
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dumps. I poured out my string of woes. He was 
sorry about Lucy, fairly anxious about my income, 
but distinctly bored over the Mannings and Julia. 
He poked the ccurpet absent-mindedly with his 
stick, and said: "What shall we do? After we 
get back from Fontainebleau, shall we dine at Pail- 
lard's?" 
» 

I could not make up my mind. Was it really 
"fast" to dine out with him? UnconventionaJity 
sounds a nice word, but "fast'* is a hideously ugly 
one ! In my own mind I only half wanted to go to 
lunch. He shrugged his shoulders, and said I must 
judge for myself. If I felt doubtful about it, we 
could dine at the hotel, or maybe I might like to 
dine by myself. He was perfectly amiable. Did 
I want to go to the play? If so, what one? I 
thought we had better go in a loge grille. 

"If you like," he answered. He opened his card 
case to look at the road map, and as he did so, a 
letter fluttered out, and, caught by the wind, blew 
over on my lap. I picked it up to return it to him, 
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and the big writing of a distinctly written line 
blazed out before my eyes : — ^'^my sacrifices ! Dar- 
ling, tell me that you have not changed !'* and below 
the words "after all your love — ^^ 

It must have been the second sheet of a letter, and 
an Austrian count's crown was at the top of the 
page. The hand-writing was very pretty, and the 
words gripped my own heart. The unhappiness 
and despair of their appeal made me exclaim : "Oh 
Serge, who is she? Why have you treated her like 
that?'' 

, "Like what, you goose?" he said. "That letter 
is not about me, it is about another man." He did 
not look at me as he spoke, and I had the feeling 
that he was lying. 

Stupidly I pressed the subject. 

"But what did this man do? And what sort of a 
woman is she?" 

He was decidedly annoyed. He shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently, and answered crossly : "She 
is a stupid, sentimental woman; her affairs do not 
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concern us.'* He went to the window, and looked 
at the sky. "If we are going to Fontainebleau, we 
ought to be starting." 

All the way out we said nothing. But we never 
do, as his attention is given to driving the car. 
Two or three times he turned to me and asked: 
"Are you happy?" or "Are you comfortable?" and 
I smiled back "Yes." But all the time there was 
before me the picture of a woman — ^the Austrian 
Countess — ^breaking her heart for him, while he was 
smiling at me and asking: "Are you happy?" 

We lunched at the Hotel de France et d'Angle- 
terre. The luncheon was delicious. It was a beauti- 
ful day, and the place with its bay trees and daisies 
made a surrounding which soon put Serge in a con- 
tented humor. He was at his most charming and 
best, and I gradually forgot the effect of Julia and 
the letter and my bad news. 

After luncheon we went through the palace. It 
should have been a perfect afternoon, but it wasn't. 
The complete pleasure of seeing things or of doing 
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things is to see or do them with some one who is 
sympathetic. I was conscious of that this day. 

Serge hired a special guide so we could go 
through the palace by ourselves. He talked to the 
guide and took a great interest, and every now and 
then he would remark to me that this was pretty 
or that he did not care for that ; but there was no 
sympathy, he cared no more whether I were pleased 
with what I saw than if the guide were pleased ; his 
mind was entirely centered on his own impressions, 
and if I happened to express his opinions cleverly, 
he was delighted with me. 

Unconsciously, my thoughts went back to the day 
when Lord Bobby and I went over the same 
grounds, and I felt a little homesick over it. Was 
any one ever so nice to see things with ! 

I always thought the greatest charm of Serge 
was his companionship. I know he has a cold heart, 
but I thought he had an appreciative mind. But 
what good is appreciation if one is utterly selfish 
and unsympathetic? Serge likes things himself, 
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Lord Bobby likes to have me enjoy things with 
him! That day at Versailles, he was like a child 
who shows you his most precious toys, and wistfully 
awaits your approval. Your liking them or not 
does not change his love for them, but your appre- 
ciation makes his contentment complete. 

Perhaps I became disagreeable and critical. 
Every few hours I discovered a flaw in the perf ect- 
ness of this time. Coming home the road was thick 
with dust, and my veil must have slipped, as my 
hair was caked with pasty white clay. Kate 
brushed and brushed, and it would not come out, so 
I stuck my head in the basin; my hair was clean 
and fluffed again, but I kept Serge waiting nearly 
twenty minutes for dinner. I had ordered it for 
eight o'clock, and the waiter had served it 
promptly ; the fish was cold and the rest dried up ; 
my companion was amiable, but I could see it cost 
him an effort, as he was rather grumpy to the 
waiter. 

At the play it was a repetition of Fontainebleau. 
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He was amused, but he never noticed if I were 
laughing. In the entr'acte he stared about the 
house and commented his own opinion on the people 
he saw. 

"That was really a good play," he announced as 
we left. "I was glad to see it again. I went the 
night before you came with some English people. 
They could not understand half of it and kept ask- 
ing me 'What was that?' €uid *What are they laugh- 
ing at?' I had a beastly evening. How could they 
expect me to know anything about it if I had to 
translate all the time?" 

It was very difficult, in fact obsolete, French, but 
I had not asked him to translate once. He never 
noticed that! 

Decidedly I was peevish. Louise dearest, I won- 
der why I was peevish. I had everything just as I 
wanted. Could anjrthing have been more glorious? 
— and yet — somehow, it was not glorious at all. 

On my way home I sent a telegram to Maud that 
I would arrive at "The Oaks" to-night. I did not 
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tell Serge what I had wired until we got to the 
hotel. He was actually wrought up over my leav- 
ing, and came up in my salon for a little while to 
talk to me about it. He begged me not to go. 
Why did I want to run off suddenly? 

"I don't want you to go," he said sulkily. 
"There isn't anybody who is as clever and pretty 
as you — you have a really nice disposition. I don't 
want you to go, Grace," he said abruptly, as one 
to whom a brilliant idea had just occurred. "Why 
don't you stay and marry me?" 

I must say I was so surprised, I could not answer 
seriously. "You want to marry me? Why, Serge, 
you hate marriage! And how about your es- 
tates?" 

"That's true," he acknowledged, thoughtfully 
twisting his moustache. "However, I have quite 
decided that you would be a very nice wife. It 
would be charming to see you sitting by the fire in 
my big hall at home and have you to go about with 
— ^when I want you." 
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"But I can't marry you," I said. "You don't love 
me in the least.'* 

"Of course you can, dearest ; you are quite wrong. 
I do love you. You are the only person in the world 
who never bores me. And," he added, as one con- 
ferring a favor, "I like the idea of your being the 
Princess Orlof sky very much !" 

"I have told you I canHl Thank you all the 
same. Serge, for asking me." 

"You mean you won't maxry me?" he asked, with 
absolute astonishment. "Why?" 

"For lots of reasons. In the first place, you don't 
love me — no, my dear, you don't; but the second 
reason is just as important — I am not in love with 
you. Come, say good-night, and think of me as I 
have always been to you — ^a good friend and an 
amusing companion, whom you look forward to see- 
ing every now and then as a break in the monotony 
of existence." 

This morning he saw me off at the station. His 
pressure of my hand was the same as ever. He 
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looked down into my eyes just before he put me into 
the carriage, and said, with great tenderness: 
"Grood-by, dearest; we will see each other again 
soon?'* 

"I think you are fond of me, aren't you, Serge?" 
I said. 

"Of course I am, Grace,'' and he added, enunci- 
ating each word separately and slowly, "more fond 
than of anything m the world,!** He kissed 
his hand to me from the platform, and as the train 
drew out, the station columns blotted his brown 
head from my sight. 

There is really an ache in my heart, for somehow 
an idol is broken. 

Ah, Serge ! Serge ! what a queer friendship yours 
and mine has been, and on what was it built? My 
sunny-weather friend! The most charming, the 
most scintillating man in the world; but, like the 
butterfly, you must have sunshine or you don't 
glisten; you must have honey to sip in order to 
live — ^to-day from a lily, to-morrow from a rose. 
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Change and sunshine and gaiety you need; and, 
being a man, can get it. 

I thought my own will was a law sufficient unto 
myself, and that I too might have change and sun- 
shine at no cost ; but we are all bom under certain 
laws, and we must follow those laws or become other 
species. 

I believ^ myself to be free, and find I am bound 
hand and foot. A young woman alone in the world 
is the most dependent creature in it, and the better 
looking she is, the greater the dependence. At home 
in her husband's house her position and honor are 
unquestioned until she does something decidedly 
wrong. Alone, she is looked upon as a very ques- 
tionable person, imtil she has established herself 
firmly along the lines prescribed by my old enemy, 
Mrs. Grundy. 

Serge's views are all right for Serge, and perhaps 
I still wish they might be for me. No, the idol is 
broken, and I feel the pity, the waste of it all. His 
great capabilities have no aspirations. His sensibili- 
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ties are fed on selfish pleasures, and quickly cloyed. 
In the lofty galleries of his mind are stored experi- 
ence and knowledge ; but egotism has robbed him of 
sympathy, understanding and heart. 

Serge has taken the wrong road, after all. But 
Lord Kirth's views go straight down the broad high- 
way, where all must follow, unless we want to stick 
in the mire, get scratched in the brambles or tumbled 
in the ditches of the by-roads. 

As for me, I feel that my wings are clipped ; my 
plumage is dusty on top ; but it is some comfort that 
it is still white underneath, and that no matter what 
happens I know YOU love and believe in your 

Grace. 

Between Doveb. and London. 
P. S. — ^Louise! You don't know how you help 
me ! I wrote my whole heart out to you in the above 
letter, and since then I have been thinking it over 
all the way across the Channel and the last half hour 
in the train. Putting down my thoughts in black 
and white has cleared my mind. The truth is not 
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very comforting, and it reads — ^not success, as I 
thought, but failure. 

It is true that I have had my own way absolutely, 
but I have been chasing a will-o'-the-wisp over marsh 
lands. There is only one thing in life worth living 
for, and that is love ; and now I know, too late, there 
is but one love in my life, and he is Bobby t 
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A CHAPTER XVII 

^^X>l The Oak8, Berkshire, Sunday, Au^^t 16th. 

[)>^ BAREST LOUISE: It is good to be 
^-' here! I love every stick and stone of 

^mf ^f ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ place. It is a comfort to 
be where every one speaks English and 
where I don't have to think over each sentence 
twice to be sure it conveys only one meaning. Eng- 
land is not America, but the bond of one language 
is very great. And Maud! Was there ever a 
greater dear than she? You remember her, don't 
you? She goes through life in the same perfectly 
happy-go-lucky way, with a big heart and delight- 
ful unconsciousness of any one or anything around 
her. Every one has the same feeling of being at 
home in her house, of wanting to take off one's hat 
and stay. It is almost irresistible. Even the curate 
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sat for two hours and wrote out a sermon while he 
was paying a visit. Maud entirely forgot him, and 
he forgot he was not at home! She probably 
went on talking to the children, or the dogs, who 
follow her about wherever she goes. Her children 
are perfectly sweet, unaffected, and beautifully 
brought up, although she talks about them when 
they are present as though they were chairs or 
tables. Her sentences run from one subject into 
another; she certainly never wears out any one 
theme. 

"Tommy has grown a lot, hasn't he, Grace? His 
nose is undeveloped ; I don't dare to think what kind 
it will be — ^but his teeth are nice I wish it would 
rain, the roads are so dusty." 

She is the only woman I have ever seen who loves 
pretty clothes on other people, and never notices 
her own. She wears the most outrageous things all 
day. Any kind of a skirt with any kind of a waist 
will do, and the first hat she finds in the closet 
goes on her head. Her hair is never more than 
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half curled. When one side is done she decides 
she must go to the cellar or garret, or do any- 
thing but sit before her dressing table and be 
finished. 

"Don't look at my hair to-day,'* she apologizes 
(it is always the same). "I could not wait to have it 
crimped this morning. You see it was so thought- 
less of the Lord not to finish me when I was made! 
It would only have taken him as long as saying: 
*Let this child's hair be curled,' whereas it 
takes Parker half an hour every day to crimp 
it." 

"When Parker is allowed to finish, you mean," I 
corrected. Maud smoothed the straight side, and 
readjusted a hair pin so that all the ends of her hair 
stuck out worse than ever, and then shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed. But she has one vanity — 
her hands. And her nails are beautifully cared for. 
Also she has pretty feet ; for an English woman, 
they are wonderful. 

At night Parker has more control over her, as 
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dinner impresses her as a thing that must be dressed 
for ; and her evening gowns are pretty. She always 
wears beautiful lingerie, because her mother sends 
it to her from Paris, and it is no more trouble to put 
on pretty things than ugly ones. 

Muriel Hartly is here, and, wonder of wonders, 
the Major is with her ; but he leaves to-morrow, and 
Percy Grafton has already arrived. That is all, 
and I am glad. I don't feel a bit like a gay 
house party, as I am very down, and all the 
world seems empty and flat. I have an oppres- 
sion as though my heart was wrapped in wet 
blankets. 

To-day at tea time Maud said: "Bobby is com- 
ing some day this week ; by the way, you came over 
on the' steamer with him, didn't you? Don't you 
think he looks well? Two lumps and no cream, 
Muriel?" 

Muriel nodded, and then said: "Bobby is en- 
gaged to Agnes Hamilton, isn't he?" 

"I don't know," said Maud. "He has always 
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been fond of her; it would be nice for both of 
them." 

Every bit of color left my face, I think. For a 
moment everything stopped! I felt as though I 
were in a vacuum. I did not breathe ; I think even 
my heart stopped beating; and then suddenly 
things rushed around me ; I could not stand it, and 
saying that I was going for my handkerchief, went 
up to my room for a moment to argue it out with 
myself. 

There was no sense in fainting or in acting like 
a fool because I lost what I had not deserved to win. 
How can a woman who has been interested in half 
a dozen men, and in two particularly during the 
last three months, be such a pig as to think that she 
deserves the supreme reward of a love such as the 
greatest woman might be worthy of? 

I wanted to singe my wings in the candle-light. 
Is it not perfectly just, therefore, that the light of 
the sun is denied me? I cannot help feeling the 
fairness of it, and I am certainly not going to moan 
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and wring my hands. But she is the luckiest woman 
in the world ! I hope she appreciates it ! Louise ! — 
if I had not talked so much about freedom and 
independence — I wonder — He was probably 
thinking of Lady Agnes then. I hate her ! No, I 
don't, if she is worthy of him and he is happy. But 
he is coming ! What does he want to come and tor- 
ment me for? I don't want to see him again! I 
think I will go back and marry Sibvorsva — and try 
to make him happy anyway. 



Tuesday Morning. 

Lord Bobby is coming to-day! I look like a 
sight! I am as white as a ghost and as thin as a 
rail. He will think me hideous — if he thinks at all. 
If all this nonsense I am going through is unre- 
quited love, it is not as amusing as it sounds in the 
funny papers. I will never laugh at a moping 
lover again! But what am I going to do when I 
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see him again if I look and feel like this just think- 
ing about it? 

I can't eat, and I can't sleep for hours after I 
go to bed. In the morning before I am actually 
awake I am conscious of a vague impending uneasi- 
ness, and I force myself into full consciousness, 
hoping to shake off the nightmare, and I wake in- 
stead into the day's horror. I have braced myself 
and argued with myself, until now I think I can 
stand having the nightmare come true. 

He is going to say radiantly: "Congratulate 
me, Mrs. Trevis, my ideal is true." Aiid then I am 
going to smile and say : "Of course I do — ^I am so 
glad !" I think I can do it — I don't feel anything 
anywhere now. You could stick pins in me as you 
would in a cushion without my knowing it. 

This is my worst day. To-morrow it will all be 
over ! I will pinch my cheeks to get some color, and 
go down and meet him; I know that I am a fool, 
you need not tell me so ; I have just enough of my- 
self left to appreciate the humor of my own situa- 
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tion, and I am holding to mj sense of the ridiculous 
as a drowning man grasps a straw. 

Don't laugh at me, Louise ! It sounds like senti- 
mental drivel, but I am suffering. 

Gbacs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII ^ 

B&ooK Street, Lokdon, 
Wednesday, August 19th. 

loves me! Louise, he loves me! 
Do you hear? Or are you deaf 
and blind as these moving things around me called 
human beings? Why don't the stages stop, and the 
bells ring out, and every one shout? Don't they 
Icnow Bobby loves me — me — I tell you ! Why don't 
you say something? I want to go up on the house- 
tops and shout it out to the whole world! And 
every one must take a holiday — a Fourth of July, 
and set off fireworks! The streets of London are 
just the same as every day. What is the matter 
with the people? Stupid, senseless, loveless idiots — 
poor things, what do they know of joy and hap- 
piness — or anything? 
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He loves me^ not them, and not Lady Agnes ; he 
never meant her at all ! And I am up on a pedestal, 
high, and high and crowned with stars — ^way up, 
nearly as high as Heaven — ^and Bobby ! 

Ah, Louise dear, it is all so wonderful I am too 
happy to have a grain of sense ; but I will try to tell 
you how it happened. If you can't make head or 
tail of it, it is because my mind has gone off on a 
holiday to play around the gates of Paradise, and 
won't come back and be sensible. I would be rea- 
sonable if I could; but how can I with my mind 
where I can't reach it? 

Let me see — I was miserable, so miserable I did 
not know anything ; that was long ago ; no, it was 
only yesterday. I went down to lunch, and Bobby 
was there. He came forward and shook hands 
with me, and all the agony I have ever known was 
crowded into that moment. 

Fortunately Maud was talking, without waiting 
for any one to get a word in crossways so that I 
had a little time to get my nerves together. Lord 
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Bobby sat next to me, but the conversation was 
general, and we said nothing to each other. I tried 
to eat my luncheon, but each morsel of food seemed 
a choking mouthful, and I mussed things around on 
my plate with my fork to make believe I was eating. 

Maud's voice was saying : "The peaches are de- 
licious this year. Do have one, Grace. Don't you 
think every man should marry by the time he is 
thirty? Oh, I say, Bobby, are we to congratulate 
you?" (It was coming ! To my surprise I felt quite 
like the pincushion.) 

"No, not yet, Fm sorry to say," he answered, 
looking at me. Did he know it hurt? Well, he 
shouldn't ! I went on cutting up a peach ; my fin- 
gers were perfectly steady, as I asked him enthu- 
siastically: "Have you really found your ideal, 
LordKirth?" 

"I found her long ago," he said to me alone. "I 
am only hoping that she will find me." 

"She is sure to," I said smiling, "and here are 
my best wishes at any rate." And I raised my 
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sherry glass toward him. It was true then ! Even 
on the steamer it had been of Lady Agnes that he 
was thinking. Oh, I thought, would luncheon 
never end.'* Maud and Percy Grafton talked and 
talked. I wanted to go away somewhere — any- 
where alone! 

As soon as we left the table I slipped off across 
the lawn toward the garden, but I had only gone a 
few yards when he whom I was trying to escape 
came running after me. 

"Oh, I say, Mrs. Trevis, aren't you going to take 
me with you?'* I had no excuse for refusing him, 
so he came along. I did so want to go off and be 
miserable ! But we walked on down to the summer 
house that is built out over the water. I sat on the 
railing and he stood leaning against one of the 
columns. The river was deserted, and for some 
time we said nothing. He had an unusual gayety in 
his manner and seemed very much preoccupied and 
pleased with his own thoughts. I supposed, follow- 
ing the custom of all lovers, that he wanted to talk 
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about her! It was hard, but I had to prove that I 
had some pride left, though my heart were broken. 

Even Paddy was innocently adding an almost im- 
bearable share to my misery. His company bland- 
ishments were laid aside, as, standing with his front 
paws against my knees, he snuggled his tousled 
little head against my hands with unmistakable 
affection. I gradually steadied my fingers by strok- 
ing his ears, while his tongue made the soft lapping 
sound of pure content. 

Finally I pushed him gently away, and said to 
Lord Bobby with all the naturalness I could assume: 

"Out with it! Tell me all about her! Are you 
just as much in love as you thought you would be?" 

"More!" he answered, looking away, "much 
more !" 

"Then you must be very happy," I said. 

"No — " he replied dreamily, "because I am not 
sure if she loves me^ He turned towards me, and 
his eyes were deep and sweet, so sweet they gave me 
actual pain, and he went on slowly: ^^I hope she 
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will, and I think she wUl some day ! But she hates 
marriage, she loves to run all over the world alone, 
she needs the admiration of many; a man who is 
really in love is an egotist and a bore — " He had 
gradually left his position by the column as he was 
speaking, and was now standing very close to me. 
His eyes still looked down into mine, but their look 
was a caress. 

**Isn't that the way she feels — ^my darling?" 

Again for a moment I had that sensation of being 
in a vacuum — ^the next I was in his arms ! 

"You know you hate husbands," he teased. "Are 
you sure you don't want to be free again?*' 

"I don't know how I can!" I gasped. "But I 
don't want anything ever but you, Bobby — ^never, 
w^^ let me go!" 

**Sweetheart mine !" he said, and the world went 
out. 

Kiss me, Louise, and give me your blessing. Ah, 
dear, I am almost afraid to be so happy ! — afraid 
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the fates will find it out and knowing that such 
blessedness is too great for mortals, take it away. 
Or, that I shall wake up and find I am only a dream 
person, and not really Your radiant . 

Grace. 
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